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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF INTEREST* 


ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


In his economic history of the Schwarzwald, published in 
1891, Eberhard Gothein called attention to the connection be- 
tween Calvinism and modern capitalism. 


Thirteen years later, in a series of brilliant essays, Max 
Weber insisted that Calvinism and capitalism were intimately 
related and alluded to such Calvinistic virtues as secular ascetic- 
ism, thrift, and predestination as significant elements in the 
situation.” 

The upshot of the debate concerning the correctness of 
the Weber hypothesis has been the admission that there is some 
affinity at least between capitalism and the later Calvinism. 

John Calvin’s hinterland was the economically progressive 
environment of Flanders; his stage was the city of Geneva. 
Calvinistic minorities soon appeared in the territories of the 
commercially progressive, colonizing western nations. For a 
time the Calvinistic Netherlands ledthe maritime procession. Cal- 
vinistic groups compelled to emigrate from France and from 
Belgium carried their superior economic methods with them to 
the East. The extraordinary economic ability of these religious 
refugees was rooted in their Calvinism which made it possible 
for them to interpret themselves as pilgrims and as strangers 
in Catholic and Lutheran areas. Their thoughts and their deeds 


1 The presidential address, delivered at the meeting of the American Society of 
Church History in Auburn Theological Seminary on December 26, 1933. 

2 Neue Folge des Archivs Fuer Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 1904, 20 
Band, I Heft, pp. 1-54; 21 Band, I Heft, pp. 1-110. Unfortunately, H. M. 
Rotertson’s Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism, Macmillan, 1933, a 
criticism of the hypothesis of the Weber school, was not available at the time 
this essay was prepared. 
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centered upon building the City of God. But Weber was in 
error in dating the “spirit of capitalism’”’ or “concentration upon 
pecuniary gain” too early. “The spirit of capitalism’ was not 
characteristic of nascent capitalism. It appeared in pronounced 
form only after the middle of the seventeenth century.® 

An anomaly of the discussion concerning the relation be- 
tween Calvinism and capitalism has been the about-face of some 
Roman Catholic scholars. Hans Rost, for example, denies the 
glory or shame of originating capitalism to Calvinism. In his 
exceedingly popular Die Kulturkraft des Katholizismus, for- 
tified by the imprimatur, Rost has a chapter, entitled, “Katholiz- 
ismus und Wirtschaftsleben,” in which he speaks a good word 
for capitalism. Capitalism, he asserts, does not owe its birth 
to Protestantism. It was in existence at least two centuries be- 
fore Martin Luther posted his theses. Thomas Aquinas, he 
holds, laid the foundation of capitalism by stressing honesty, 
fidelity, and self-respect against extravagance and laziness. 
Medieval Christianity recognized the right of wealth but under- 
scored the correlative duties attaching to possessions and prop- 
erty. Indeed, he continues, capitalism not merely builds rail- 
roads, steamboats, factories, but releases vast sums of money 
for education, art museums, libraries, dental dispensaries, medi- 
cal schools and hospitals. Capitalism provides the funds neces- 
sary to evangelize the world. Medieval cathedrals and univer- 
sities were made possible through Catholic wealth. Catholicism 
needs large sums of money for its charities, such as homes for 
drinkers and hospitals for those afflicted with tuberculosis, also 
for its churches and schools and for the heavy monetary losses 
resulting from mixed marriages. Catholicism increased the 
momentum of the capitalistic spirit in every country of Europe 
with the exception of Ireland and Spain.* 

The following investigation has to do with the problem of 
the christianization of interest. It summarizes the medieval 
Christian attitude and practice toward interest and thereupon 
seeks to discover precisely when Calvinism made peace with 
interest. If the neriod of that surrender can be approximately 
determined, it will likewise serve to mark the moment when the 
“spirit of capitalism” is evidently in existence. Incidentally, the 
later Catholic views on interest will also be noticed. 


3 Heinrich Hermelink und Wilhelm Maurer, Reformation und Gegenreformation, 
Tuebingen, 1931, pp. 242f. 
4 Hans Rost, Die Kulturkraft des Katholizismus, 4. ed., Paderhorn, 1930, pp. 
156-205. 
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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF INTEREST 5 


I. 


What was the inheritance of medieval Christianity with 
reference to interest? It was fourfold, namely, the regulations 
of the Roman law, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Old Testament and the New Testament statements regarding 
interest. 

During the medieval period usury was a charge for the 
use of money and interest was compensation by a debtor for 
default. The term “interest” involves a change from the im- 
personal verb, it is between, into the substantive, interest. To- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century, interest signified damage 
or loss, that is, damnum emergens. In its modern sense of pay- 
ment for the use of money, or the equivalent of the earlier usury, 
interest was first legally sanctioned in 1545. 

The Code of Justinian permitted loans for gain and ar- 
ranged for repayment of capital and payment of usury. Loans 
upon cargoes were fixed at twelve per cent. For other forms 
of business lower rates of interest prevailed.® 

Roman law discriminated between consumptibles and 
fungibles. The former term referred to what was consumed 
in use, for example, food and drink; the latter, to what was not 
so consumed, for example, houses and tools. Money was class- 
ified as a consumptible. Hence, loaned money became not only 
the possession but also the property of the borrower. 

Moreover, the Roman law of contract provided for com- 
pulsory performance as well as for compensation for loss in 
case of failure to fulfill the terms of any contract. The default- 
ing debtor could be compelled to “make up id quod interest, 
that is, for the difference between a man’s present position and 
what it would have been had the contract been fulfilled.” Cases 
of non-fulfillment of contract were classified as damnum emer- 
gens where loss arose from non-fulfillment of agreement and 
as lucrum cessans where gain was prevented through such non- 
fulfillment. All of these provisions of the Roman law were 
drawn upon by the medieval canonists.° 

Plato and Aristotle considered interest as contrary to the 
nature of things. “Barren metal does not breed.” ‘To charge 
for the loan of a sum of money was to be guilty of avarice and 
wickedness. 


5 W. J. Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, Lon- 
don, 1923, I, pp. 145f., 152f., 210. 


6 Ashley, op. cit., I, p. 196; II, pp. 395ff. 
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“Money has become by convention a sort of representative of 
demand; and this is why it has the name ‘money’—because it exists 
not by nature but by law.” 

“The most hated sort [of wealth-getting] and with the greatest 
reason, is usury, which makes a gain out of money itself, and not 
from the natural object of it. For money was intended to be used tn 
exchange but not to increase at interest. And this term interest 
[tokos, offspring], which means the birth of money from money, is 
applied to the breeding of money because the offspring resembles 
the parent. Wherefore of all modes of getting wealth, this is the 
most unnatural.’’® 
Aquinas and his successors knew their Aristotle. 

The Old Testament attitude toward interest, inherited by 
Christianity, may be discovered in the following passages: 

“If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, 

thou shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 


usury.” 
“And hath not oppressed any but restored to the debtor his 


pledge.” ... 
“He that putteth not out his money to usury nor taketh reward 
against the innocent.”® 
The fundamental verse in the New Testament was in the 
gospel according to Luke, which read, in the Vulgate, “Lend, 
hoping for nothing again.””° 


IT. 


The medieval Christian interpretation of payments for 
loans of money originates with the action of the Council of 
Nicaea, 325, which forbade usury to the clergy upon the penalty 
of demotion from clerical rank." Charlemagne and the councils 
of the ninth century applied the regulation to the laity. Yet in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, usury was regarded as 
entirely justifiable. In A. D. 1179, the Lateran Council de- 
creed: 

“Since in almost every place the crime of usury has become so 
prevalent that many persons give up all other business and become 
usurers, as if it were permitted, regarding not its prohibition in both 


7 W. D. Ross, Works of Aristotle, Oxford, 1925, IX, 1133 a [Ethics V, 5]. 
8 Ross, op. cit., X, 1258 b [Politics I, 10]. 
9 Exodus 22:25, cf. Deut. 15:7ff., Ezekiel 18:7, Psalm 15:5. 
10 Luke 6:35, other manuscripts have ‘‘no man’’—‘‘lend, despairing of no man.’’ 
The Revised Version has ‘‘lend, never despairing.’’ 
11 The 20th canon of the Council of Elvira, the 12th canon of the Council of Arles, 
and the 17th canon of the Council of Nicaea contain declarations against usury, 
cf. Hefele, History of Christian Councils, I, pp. 145, 190, 424, 476. 
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testaments, we ordain that manifest usurers shall not be admitted to 
communion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christian burial, and 
that no priest shall accept their alms.” 

The mendicant orders frowned upon usury and in A. D. 
1311 Pope Clement V made belief in the right of usury a heresy, 
abolishing all secular legislation in favor of usury.’* Celebrated 
scholastics, as Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas, op- 
posed interest upon consumptive loans. In 1586, Pope Sixtus V 
condemned interest as “detestable to God and man, damned by 
the sacred canons and contrary to Christian charity.” 

After a thorough examination of the entire interest ques- 
tion, Pope Benedict XIV, in 1745, issued his encyclical Vix 
perventt to the bishops of Italy. The pope held that “the loan 
of things meant for immediate consumption does not legalize, 
as such, any stipulation to pay interest; and interest exacted on 
such a loan must be returned as having been unjustly claimed.”’ 
Usury per se is explicitly declared unjust. Any loan of money 
signifies the sale of that money. On July 29, 1836, the Holy 
Office applied this encyclical to the entire church. It might, 
therefore, be concluded that Roman Catholicism is on record 
against the taking of interest. But this document has not been 
regarded as an ex cathedra statement. “In France, the power 
of the Church maintained the ban until the Revolution. Not 
till A. D. 1789 was the prohibition removed. Turgot’s Mémoire 
sur les prets d'argent, the classic vindication of usury in France, 
did not see the light till A. D. 1789.” 

In various indirect ways, western Catholicism permitted 
the taking of interest even during the medieval period. Interest 
is income upon capital. But the capital may be loaned or in- 
vested. In the former case, it is money and the interest is ex- 
ceedingly visible and objectionable from the medieval point of 
view. In the latter case, the interest is concealed in profit. In- 
terest upon money was sinful, but interest upon capital was not 
only lawful but encouraged. A lending B a thousand dollars 
was forbidden to charge interest, but if A invested the same 
money in business, he could legally take a huge profit. 

Medieval religious orders derived support not only from 
rents upon lands owned but also by the purchase of “rent 
charges” upon land not owned.” 


12 Ashley, op. cit., I, pp. 148ff.; Catholic Encyclopedia, article Usury. 
13 John A. Ryan, The Church and Interest Taking, St. Louis, 1910, p. 20; Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, XII, 553. 


14 Idid., p. 5. 
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Indeed, the medieval church both practically and theoretical- 
ly allowed interest. Canonists discriminated between interest 
upon money and upon capital. Moratory interest was consider- 
ed indemnity for delay in repayment of capital. A lender might 
loan his money gratuitously for two weeks and thereupon de- 
mand a heavy indemnity for the following two weeks during 
which the borrower still retained possession of i: loan. In this 
way usury was converted into penalty. The fail.» to pay on 
time was a breach of contract and the lender could :.imburse 
himself for any loss incurred. 

Again, the lender might be regarded as merely entrusting 
his money to a merchant and participating in the risks of the 
enterprise. Hence, a share of the profits resulting from the 
venture could lawfully be claimed. This profit was simply com- 
pensatory interest for the risk assumed or the loss sustained 
since during the interval when the lender was deprived of the use 
of his capital. Naturally, one who relinquished his opportunity of 
gain by a loan was entitled to compensation. An extraordinary 
hazard such as existed when a good Venetian Christian money- 
changer sent some hemp to the Turks to be used against crusad- 
ing Christians entitled the profiteer to heavy indemnity.” 


II. 


After the discovery of America and the upturn in com- 
merce and trade, the need of capital became acute. Three years 
prior to the posting of Luther’s theses, Eck of Ingolstadt de- 
fended the right to charge a low interest.** Martin Luther, 
however, remained a traditionalist in the matter of interest. God 
had determined the vocation of every man. Let man learn 
patience and contentment and not strive to possess more than 
he needs. The taking of interest means the exploitation of the 
need of one’s brother. It is not Christian to charge interest 
without assuming some risk. To charge interest on credit 
should especially be abhorred. A fixed interest contradicts the 
word of God as well as natural law. One’s money and his pos- 
sessions must always be at the disposal of one’s neighbor.” 
On four occasions between 1519 and 1540, Luther denounced 
interest. He was pessimistic regarding the new economic era, 





15 Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, second edition, V, cols. 2116, 1980; 
Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 77; XV, 235. 

16 Weimar Ausgabe, Luther’s Werke, VI, pp. lf. 

17 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsaetze, III, pp. 385ff. 
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blaming the rise in prices resulting from the discovery of 
America and of the new route to India upon a conspiracy of the 
traders. The significance of the emerging capitalism escaped 
him to such an extent that he classified husbandry and manual 
labor as divine but commerce and trade as Satanic. The chris- 
tianization of interest was unthinkable to Martin Luther.” 
Hans Rost is altogether convinced that Bernhard of Siena, 
Anthony of Florence and Thomas Aquinas as well as his con- 
temporaries Cardinal Cajetanus and Javellus were leagues 
ahead of the Wittenberg reformer in their attitude toward the 
taking of interest.” 


IV. 


To appreciate John Calvin’s indirect assistance to nascent 
capitalism, it must be remembered that he lived in a tiny country 
whose trade and industry had been reduced by France. Geneva 
had to bestow attention upon economic problems. Yet, con- 
trary to the ordinary view, Calvin was not favorably disposed 
toward the taking of interest.” 

Calvin granted that interest was not in all instances for- 
bidden by God. He rejected the Aristotelian notion of the 
sterility of money as a specious quibble. He revised the in- 
herited exegesis of Luke 6:35, pointing out that Jesus was re- 
buking the current custom of readily lending to the rich who 
could pay back the loan but refusing to help the poor who could 
not. Calvin entered the lists in behalf of a reasonable construc- 
tion of the Old Testament opposition to interest because the 
conditions of the sixteenth century were not commensurate with 
those of Palestine. He equated interest on money loaned and 
the rent from a field or a house. Money is fertile when invested 
in income-producing land. 

“A rich man, A, well endowed with landed property and other 
income, is short of ready money. Another man, B, is not as rich as A 
but has an abundance of liquid money. A asks B for a loan of 
money. B could easily buy the land for himself or he could have the 
land bought with his money hypothecated to him until the debt is 


repaid. Suppose, instead of that, he contents himself with the in- 
terest, the fruit of his money, is that to be condemned when the 


18 Weimar Ausgabe, VI, 1519, pp. 1:8; 1520, pp. 33-60; XV, 1524, pp. 279-322; LI, 
1540, pp. 325-424. 

19 Hans Rost, op. cit., pp. 174f. 

20 Karl Holl, op. cit., III, p. 385. 
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harsher contract is reckoned fair? That would be nothing else than 
playing with God, a child’s game.’ 

But Calvin so circumscribed the taking of interest as to 
impede developing capitalism. For love of neighbor prohibited 
money-lending as a trade. Banking as business was not con- 
sistent with the Christian way of life. A loan for the purpose 
of making money by exploiting the needs of the poor was sin. 
The poor were entitled to loans without interest and even to 
outright gifts. Moreover, if the borrower happened to be un- 
fortunate in the investment of his capital, the lender sinned if 
he exacted interest or demanded the immediate repayment of 
the loan. In fact, John Calvin wondered at times whether a 
Christian might charge interest at all. At least the taking of 
interest must not violate the Christian law of love. Calvin was 
economically iess progressive than Melanchthon.” 

In the usual discussions of the Christianization of interest, 
Henry Bullinger’s opinions are not mentioned. Yet Bullinger’s 
interpretation of interest was somewhat similar to that of John 
Calvin. To illustrate, in the first sermon of his third decade, 
devoted to comment upon the eighth commandment, Bullinger 
Says: 

“And the very name of usury is not unhonest of itself: the abuse 
thereof hath made it unhonest, so that not without a cause it is at 
this day detested of all men. For usury is in the Scripture con- 
demned, so far as it is joined with iniquity and the destruction of our 
brother or neighbour.” 

“TI see no cause why a good Christian and an honest man may 
not reap some lawful commodity of the hire of his money, as well 
as of the letting or leasing of his land.” 

“Usury, therefore, is forbidden in the word of God, so far forth 
as it biteth (for here I use the very term of the Scriptures) his neigh- 
bour, while it hindereth him, or otherwise undoeth him.” 

“Wherefore, that the wrath of God may be turned away from 
falling upon commonweals and kingdoms for unjust extortion in 
usury and detestable usurers, it is the part of a holy magistrate to 
bridle usurers with upright laws and, according to the quality of times, 
places, states, and persons, to appoint a lawful, just, and honest lucre, 
that usurers may not, in lending, letting, buying, and selling, oppress 
the poor people, but that equity and justice may be kept in all things.” 

“*The publicans also came to John, that they might be baptized 
of him, and said, Master, what shall we do? To whom he said: 
Exact no more than is appointed for you.’ These publicans were 
such as lived upon the public toll and customs, which they had farmed 
at the Romans’ hands for a certain sum of ready money. Now, he 


21 Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, XII, p. 553. 
22 Karl Holl, op. cit., III, p. 386. 
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hade not these publicans to leave off their toll-gathering, but willed 
them to be content with their appointed duty. In like manner I urge 
the same sentence, and say to all usurers and occupiers: ‘Exact no 
more than is appointed for you.’ Rut if ye want a certain constitution 
and ordinance, set down by the magistrate, for the gain of your 
money in every several trade; then let equity, humanity, and charity 
prevail in your minds.” 


Viret likewise differentiated between usury and interest. 
Usury signified the exploitation of the poverty or need of an- 
other. Usury had to do with consumptive loans. Where need 
is exploited, usury exists. Interest was defined as income from 
a productive loan where the borrower made an actual profit 
with the lender’s capital. Interest in this sense is Christian.” 


¥. 


For a century after Calvin, the Reformed churches kept 
faith with the law of love in the matter of interest. In 1562, 
the national synod of Calvinism meeting at Orleans allowed the 
receiving of a modest interest but condemned usury. The na- 
tional synod at Lyons, 1563, again stressed love instead of justi- 
fying interest. The convention at Verteuil, 1567, permitted 
persons possessing only money to charge interest provided there 
was no other way of making a livelihood. Even so the rate of 
interest must be low and oppression must be avoided. The bank- 
er was virtually identified with the usurer, could not serve as 
presbyter, and was excommunicated when discovered doing 
business with Catholics. Toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there was still much hesitation among French Calvinists 
as to whether the money in the poor fund should be loaned at 
interest. 

Dutch Calvinists dealt similarly with interest. The Lom- 
bardy bankers were charging a thirty-two per cent rate of in- 
terest in the Netherlands. Calvinism defined this as usury. 
Such Lombardians and their employees were refused commu- 
nion. The wives of Italian bankers could attend communion but 
only under very humiliating conditions. The faculty of the 
University of Leyden decided against bankers although they 
were pious, attended worship regularly and gave to the poor, 
if they charged the modest rate of interest of sixteen per cent. 


23 Bullinger, Decades, II, pp. 40-44. Professor J. T. McNeill of the University of 
Chicago was good enough to remind me of this. 


24 K. Holl, op. cit., III, pp. 387f. 


- 
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The Reformed churches consistently refused to accept the taint- 
ed money of the bankers even for the poor fund. A woman 
who married a banker was placed under discipline and exhorted 
to persuade her banker husband to cease being a money-changer. 
The widow of a banker had to confess her sins before being 
admitted to communion. As Calvinism enlarged its political 
scope, it demanded the abolition or reorganization of banking 
principles and methods.” 


VI. 


In 1545, Henry VIII sanctioned an interest rate of ten per 
cent. But the act was repealed seven years later and all interest 
again declared unlawful. Latimer was not neutral in the con- 
troversy: “Usury is wicked before God, be it small or great; 
all they that live by usury, they have their gains by the devil.’ 
The enactments against the taking of interest were bootlegged, 
and Elizabeth in 1571 approved a ten per cent rate of interest. 
James I reduced the legal interest rate to eight per cent and 
Charles II to six per cent. Nevertheless, the agitation against 
all interest continued. Puritans, like Jewell, bishop of Salisbury, 
viewed the taking of interest as unlawful appropriation, theft, 
and the devil’s work, threatening to mention interest-takers 
publicly by name and excommunicating them. For who would 
be so daring as to attempt to determine what a just interest 
might be! 


VII. 


When and how, then, did the taking of interest become 
Christian? Melanchthon had been liberal in his definition of 
interest. Various German states began to allow interest charges 
if the rate were fixed in advance. In 1654, six years after the 
peace of Westphalia, the imperial diet confirmed the practice 
for Germany. 

In his De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Hugo Grotius had argued 
for the justness of the principle of interest as the reimburse- 
ment of the lender for the loss sustained. Yet his final decision 
was that interest might be taken only in case the loan had proved 
productive.” 


25 Ibid., III, pp. 389ff. 
26 Itid., III, p. 398, note 5. 
27 Ibid., III, p. 394 and Hastings, op. cit., XII, 553. 
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In his De Usuris, 1638, Salmasius observed that the banker 
was a necessity and not a luxury. The abolition of banking 
would merely make the borrower the prey of worse usurers. 
The prosperous big business man could not make use of the 
numerous business opportunities before him without access to 
capital which only the Lombardian bankers could supply. The 
business man paid a high rate of interest but the available capi- 
tal made it possible for him to purchase in quantity at a much 
lower price. And the interest went into cost. The French peas- 
ants were living in dire poverty because the Lombardians were 
not operating in France. 

Moreover, the taking of interest was in accordance with 
and not opposed to natural law. Money is not merely exchange 
as Aristotle had taught but the equivalent of barter, ware, goods. 
The money-lender is a public benefactor even when he charges 
interest. Salmasius asked precisely how rent for money, that 
is interest, differed from rent for a house or a field. Jnterest 
ethically is the gratitude experienced by the borrower toward 
his benefactor! Again, unless the borrower pays interest, the 
situation of equality existing before the loan was made is not 
restored. The advantage the borrower obtained by receiving 
the loan must be equalized through the payment of interest. 

Interest is both economically necessary and ethically sound. 
But is interest Christian? Salmasius answered, yes. For Christ 
nowhere forbade interest. The Sermon on the Mount directs 
that in lending a man’s ability to repay should not form the 
basis of the loan. Should a Christian lend not expecting the 
return of the loan? That would be ideal. Yet every Christian 
cannot realize the ideal. There are perfect and imperfect Chris- 
tians. The Gospel contains commands and counsels. Imperfect 
Christians are nevertheless useful Christians. The average 
man can only be expected to live within the law. Interest-giving 
is right. A Christian voluntarily gives interest. Therefore, he 
certainly can raise no objection to the taking of interest. But 
to make the taking of interest a business, to turn capitalist, 
would be unethical.” 

This new and revolutionary theory regarding interest re- 
ceived substantial support from the general chaos of the late 
seventeenth century. The exhausting wars of religion and the 
rapid expansion of business and trade prevented the Calvinistic 
churches from enforcing the rigid discipline of the earlier period. 


“28 Ibid., III, p. 398. 
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And several Calvinistic virtues were now diverted to the promo- 
tion of capitalism and of the capitalistic spirit. The Calvinist’s 
love of order, fidelity to vocation, thrift, individualism, predestin- 
ation and perseverance increased his business capacity and abil- 
ity. The demonstration of one’s predestination was his econ- 
omic success, his boundless industry, his work for the glory of 
God. The predestined were called to be ceaselessly active, cir- 
cumspect in their stewardship, accumulating possessions for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. It was right to desire 
riches for God. The increase of one’s wealth was an ethical 
obligation.” ‘The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a lucky 
fellow.” 

Although the Christianization of interest may be dated as 
of A. D. 1650, the older feelings survived. In the Larger Cate- 
chism, A. D. 1647, adopted by the Synod of the undivided Pres- 
byterian Church in the British colonies in America in A. D. 
1729 and amended A. D. 1788, with proof-texts added later, 
there remains among the duties required by the eighth command- 
ment, “giving and lending freely according to our abilities and 
the necessities of others,” supported by Deuteronomy 15:7, 8, 
10. Among the sins forbidden by the same commandment are 
theft, robbery, extortion, usury. This requirement is grounded 
upon Psalm 15:5." 

Calvinism at first devoted the surplus from business and 
industry to charity.” As the decades passed, the surplus be- 
came capital and was invested in new business undertakings. 
Gradually, there grew out of this practice the “spirit of capital- 
ism,” “the single-minded concentration upon pecuniary gain” 
which Max Weber found illustrated in Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Advice to a Young Tradesman” and “Hints for Those That 
Would Be Rich” and which Professor Read of Columbia Uni- 
versity described as the distinguishing characteristic of Amer- 
ican captains of industry. When American big business men 

“become millionaires, instead of merely collecting art treasures and 
enjoying themselves, they keep expanding their businesses and re- 
main business men. 

“In Europe, the average man of wealth ceases to be a producer 
after he has his competence. 


29 C. H. Moehlman, The Story of Christianity in Outline, Rochester, 1930, pp. 195ff. 

30 Genesis 39:2. 

31 The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Phila“elphia, 1930, pp. 
231-235. 

32 Karl Holl, op. cit., III, p. 402. 
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“On the contrary, the Carnegies, Schwabs, Du Ponts and Mor- 
gans keep on expanding and developing new industries as their mil- 
lions pile up, and they give employment, and high class employment, 
to millions of people.” 


VIII. 


Finally, what is the present Catholic interpretation of in- 
terest? Three general attitudes are discernible: 1. Interest- 
taking is always sin; 2. Interest-taking is never sin; 3. Interest 
may not be taken in case of consumptive loans. 


The conclusions of W. Hohoff in his Die Bedeutung der 
Marxschen Kapitalkritik®* were: 


“1. The Church has never admitted the justice of interest 
whether on money or on capital, but has merely tolerated the institu- 
tion, just as under the Old Dispensation, God tolerated polygamy 
and divorce ; 

“2. She has always denied the productivity both of money and 
of capital, holding that the only true cause or producer of value is 
labor ; 

“3. Her teaching concerning the functions and claims of capital 
and labor is the same as that of Karl Marx; 


“4. The Marxian theory of value, especially of surplus value, 
is the true explanation of this fundamental relation.”*™* 


In a review of Hohoff, Professor John A. Ryan noted that 
contemporary Catholic writers were “so preoccupied refuting 
Socialism and defending the present order, that they . . . under- 
state the amount of truth in the claims of the Socialists and 
overstate the rights of property and the advantages of the 
present [capitalistic] system.”’* 

At present “the Holy See admits practically the lawfulness 
of interest on loans, even for ecclesiastical property though it 
has not promulgated any doctrinal decree on the subject.”*° 

Thus, while Catholic scholars seem unable to agree in prin- 
ciple regarding the ethics of interest-giving-and-taking, both 
Catholic and Protestant practice endorses interest as Christian. 
The modern economic situation has set aside centuries of Chris- 
tian scruples. 


33 Paderborn, 1908. 

34 John A. Ryan, The Church and Interest Taking, St. Louis, 1910, p. 3. 
35 Ibid., p. 38. 

36 Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, pp. 236f. 
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F. W. BucKLer 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have witnessed a 
renaissance of Oriental studies and interest, only to be compared 
with the classical Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. For the Church historian, the two movements must 
be regarded as counterparts, for while the Renaissance drove 
men back to the Greek Testament, the oriental renaissance has 
penetrated to the region behind it. It has, moreover, opened 
up the whole of the region, which was but dimly reflected and 
ill-understood by Graeco-Roman writers, between the limits of 
the oikoumené of Alexander the Great and those of the Roman 
Empire. It was in the barbarian fringe, where those two em- 
pires overlapped, that Christianity was born. That region now, 
together with the greater part of the Greek world, has been 
forced to exchange the Crescent for the Cross and its place in 
the history of the Christian Church has suffered in consequence 
both by way of persecution from Muslim authorities and neg- 
lect from Christian thinkers. It is the object of this essay to 
attempt a general survey of the problem of the field of Church 
history in the light of the oriental conception of the Regnum Dei, 
and the limited, hellenistic conception of the Ecclesia, and to 
indicate the more outstanding adjustments which appear to be 
necessary in order to appropriate to Church history its share of 
the discoveries of the last century in oriental fields.” 


1 Within the limits of this paper it is impossible to give more than an indication 
of the nature of the changes which result from our new knowledge of the Orient, 
and all the statements are tentative. Nor have I attempted to furnish detailed 
proofs of the various statements, as I hope they will appear in the near future 
in the work I am preparing, The Oriental Despot. Vol. I, (Proleqomena: the 
Regnum Dei). Some points I have already dealt with in articles: ‘‘The Oriental 
Despot,’’ ‘‘The Meaning of the Cross,’’ and ‘‘The Re-emercence of the Arian 
Controversy’’ in the Anglican Theological Review, X (1928), 238-249; XII, 
(1930), 411-22; X (1929), 11-22, respectively. My work here has been sunnle- 
mented by two works, from different angles. A. F. von Gall, Basileia Tou Theou, 
(Heidelberg 1926) whose work traces the continuity of the idea, particularly in 
its eschatological sense, from the background of Persian religion; and R. Frick’s 
essay Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes-Gedankens in der alten Kirche tis rw 
Origenes und Augustin, Beih. 7, Z. N-T, W. 6, (Giessen, 1928). Nor should I 
fail to acknowledge a pioneer work in this field, A. Robertson, Regnum Dei, 
(Bampton Lectures) Oxford, 1901. It is impossible here to give a complete 
survey of the literature, so I have confined myself to indicating the main works 
which mark the critical points in the development of this revision at their proper 
place, but I cannot close this note without a reference to the debt of the Church 
historian in this field to the work of Professor F. C. Burkitt. 
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Saint Luke, the earliest historian of the expansion of Chris- 
tendom, summarizes, under the figure of a crowd which heard 
“every man in our own language, wherein we were born,” the 
development of the Church at the time he was writing. It con- 
tains 

“Parthians, Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, in Judaea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and so- 
journers from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Ara- 
bians.” (Acts ii, 9-11). 

The picture stands in such sharp contrast to the field usually 
surveyed by the Church historian that it raises the serious ques- 
tion of the validity of the general assumption that the back- 
ground of the Church and her Founder is to be sought in the 
Roman Empire into which He was born.’ 

The question has long been raised by orientalists. Sixty 
years ago, Rawlinson wrote, in the preface to his Sixth Mon- 
archy, 

“it seemed to the writer that the picture of the world during the 
Roman period, commonly put before students in ‘Histories of Rome,’ 
was defective, not to say false, in its omission to recognize the 
real position of Parthia during the three most interesting centuries 
of that period, as a counterpoise to the power of Rome, a second 
figure in the picture not inferior to the first, a rival state dividing 
with Rome the attention of mankind and the sovereignty of the 
known earth. Writers of Roman history have been too much in the 
habit of representing the later Republic and early Empire as, prac- 
tically, a Universal Monarchy, a Power unchecked, unbalanced, hav- 
ing no other limits than those of the civilized world, engrossing con- 
sequently the whole attention of all thinking men, and free to act 
exactly as it pleased without any regard to opinion beyond its own 
borders. One of the most popular enlarges on the idea—an idea 
quite inconsistent with the fact—that for the man who provoked 
the hostility of the ruler of Rome there was no refuge upon the 
whole face of the earth but some wild and barbarous region, where 
refinement was unknown, and life would not have been worth liv- 
ing. To the present writer the truth seems to be that Rome never 
was in the position supposed—that from first to last, from the time 
of Pompey’s Eastern Conquests to the Fall of the Empire, there was 
always in the world a Second Power, civilized or semi-civilized, 
which in a true sense balanced Rome, acted as a counterpoise and 
a check, had to be consulted or considered, held a place in all men’s 








2 Reference should also be made to the excellent article of Dr. Neil Debevoise, 
‘*Parthian Problems,’’ 4. J. 8S. L. XLVII (1931), pp. 73-82, particularly the 
last page, ‘‘Christianity has generally been studied as if its early development 
took place entirely within the Roman Empire, but ‘Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites and the dwellers of Mesopotamia’ were among those who listened to 
Peter at Pentecost.’’ 


2 
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thoughts, and finally furnished a not intolerable refuge to such as 
had provoked Rome’s master beyond forgiveness. This Power for 
nearly three centuries (B. C. 64—A. D. 225) was Parthia, after 
which it was Persia under the Sassanian Kings.” 


I have quoted the passage at length because it is to be found in 
the least read portion of a work which, today, receives too little 
attention. 

More recently however, the censure has been removed to 
some extent from Ancient history. Bury, when he planned the 
Cambridge Ancient History, took full account of the develop- 
ments of oriental studies. He had elsewhere foreshadowed his 
view in an essay, The Hellenistic Age and the History of Civili- 
zation. After noticing the continuity of traditions and fashions 
passing from the Ptolemies and Seleucids to the Roman emper- 
ors, and thence to the middle ages, he states: 


“T am disposed to think that the resemblances are due to 
a continuity, not in the West but in the East. The courts of 
the absolute monarchs of Egypt and Syria were strongly in- 
fluenced by the Persian court of the Achaemenids, and the 
Oriental features which were adopted by Aurelian, Diocletian 
and Constantine, come from the Persian court of the Sassanids. 
It is a persistence of Achaemenid tradition through the Parthian 
period rather than a persistence of Seleucid tradition through 
the Roman Principate that accounts for the similarities which 
are noted between the Roman autocrats and the Macedonian 
autocrats. We may indeed say that the influence of ancient 
Persia in modern Europe has not yet been fully recognized.’” 


Bury’s remarks receive support from another source. Not 
only was the Achaemenid tradition the source of the later de- 
velopments of the Roman Principate, but it finally determined 
its religion. Between the victory of Marathon and the victory 
of Charles at Tours in 732, the Western world has never been 
in such danger of orientalism as when Diocletian and his suc- 


3 G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Monarchy, Oxford, 1872, Praef. 

4 To Bury’s plan of the C. A. H. should be added Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Altertums. 

5 The Hellenistic Age and the History of Civilization by J. B. Bury and others, 
(Cambridge 1923), pp. 14-15. To this quotation may be added the following 
quotation from the Preface to the Authorised Version, from F. C. Burkitt, 
Early Eastern Christianity, (London. 1900), p. xii. ‘‘S. Chrysostome that 
lived in S. Hieromes time, giveth evidence with him: The doctrine of S. John 
(saith he) did not in such sort (as the Philosophers did) vanish away: but the 
Syrians, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians and infinite other nations be- 
ing barbarous people, translated it into their (mother) tongue, and have learned 
to be (true) Philosophers, he meaneth Christians.’’ 
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cessors at Carnuntum placed the Roman Empire under the pro- 
tection of Mithras when the persecution of the Christians was 
at its height. From 307 to 312, the whole o:koumené was in 
avowed agreement in its religious policy.° 


Nevertheless, the Church historian has yet to make his ad- 
justment to the advance of the orientalist. He has still to revise 
his historical perspective and transcend the limits of the Graeco- 
Roman orbis terrarum to include the whole of the otkoumené, 
of which the Graeco-Roman world was but the Western part, 
while the Latino-Barbarian world was but a Western appendix. 
To return to the quotation with which this essay opens, the 
whole point of Saint Luke’s summary would appear to lie in the 
fact that the Gospel had reached the uttermost parts of the 
otkoumené, even to Arabia, which even Alexander the Great 
had not conquered. He suggests, therefore, that this is the 
foundation of the Church and the background of the thought 
from which its doctrine and form were to spring. It transcends 
the mere orbis terrarum, which was Saint Paul’s conquest, and 
in place of the narrower field surveys the whole oikoumené 
which the devil had claimed as his own to give to whom he will 
(Lk. iv, 6) on the Gordium of Jesus Christ.’ 


In other words, the ground plan of Church history is not the 
Empire of Caesar and Augustus, but the Empire of Cyrus and 
Alexander the Great; the Christian Church is not so much the 
sting in the tail of the Roman scorpion as the realization of the 
Glory of the Kaian House in the heart of its Empire, in the 
link between the capitals of Bel Marduk and Ammon.’ 





6 ef. Fr. Cumont, Les Religions Orientales (2d. ed.) Paris, 1928, p. 234, ef. pp. 
220, 251f. It is possible to view this point as the climax of Diocletian’s medism, 
His policy of the separation of the military and the revenue functions and plac- 
ing them under separate officers is the system attributed to Cyrus, and it cul- 
minates in later years in the division of the amir and the ‘dmil, the general or 
military governor and the officer of the diwdni (exchequer). The second stage 
is seen in the decree against the Manichees, 296 A. D. 


7 The parallel of Alexander at Gordium and Jesus on the Mount of Temptation 
is too striking to be set aside as a coincidence. In each case, he who satisfied 
the oracle gained the lordship of the whole of Asia (in the case of Gordium), 
of the whole oikoumené in the case of the Temptation. 


8 On the Glory (or the Grace) of the Kaian (Achaemenid) House (hvareno 
kavaem), reference may be made to the admirable notes in A. G. and E. W. 
Warner’s English translation of The Shahndma of Firdausi (9 vols.) (Tribner’s 
Oriental Series), London, 1905-25. This translation has two advantages (i) it 
is the most accessible and least expensive form in which the whole poem can be 
obtained and (ii) it is almost a literal translation of considerable literary charm. 
In their translation and notes they have collected the whole mass of literature 
dealing with the subject, and made full use of Néldeke’s researches. To this 
work should be added (Sir) E. Wallis Budge, Alexander the Great, (Cambridge, 
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It is the object of this paper to attempt a reconstruction of 
Church history along the lines indicated, but before proceeding 
any further it may be well to examine the causes and effects of 
the process by which Christianity passed from being an oriental 
religion to become so much the religion of the West, that the 
whole of its structure tends to be determined by Western canons 
except in the portions where Hebrew tradition has fixed its 


form. 


The first reason is linguistic. The West, whether Greek, 
Roman, or English, has generally speaking avoided oriental 
languages and despised the speech of the barbarian. Even 
among the Fathers of the Church, there are but three who gained 
any real mastery of Hebrew—Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerome. 
The rest of the field has been left almost exclusively to the orien- 
talist. The consequence of this fact appears in the tyranny 
exercised by Hellenism and koiné Greek over the interpretation 
of the early documents of the Church—a tyranny which is by 
no means confined to the West, for it dominates the thought of 
the churches which used Syriac as their sacred language.’ It is 
generally forgotten that behind Hellenism, which is the Greek 
interpretation of the oriental barbarian, there lies the East it- 
self, and its counterpart in medism. ‘This fact stands out in 
great prominence in the interpretation of Alexander the Great’s 
policy. He is regarded as the father of Hellenism because his 
conquests resulted in the Hellenization of the East. Neither 
Aristotle nor his pupil Callisthenes, however, would have agreed 
with the verdict, for the latter lost his life on account of his 


1889), which is a translation of the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
Life of Alexander, with an invaluable introduction tracing the early history of 
this branch of heroic literature. 

The classic treatment of the Glory is to be found in the Zamyad Yast 
(S. B. E. XXIII, pp. 286-309.) which is in itself a miniature Shahnama, and if 
its claim to high antiquity is genuine it is one of our most primitive sources for 
the theory of oriental despotism. On the place of the Glory in Persian thought 
and its relation to Jewish thought v. von Gall, op. cit. pp. 107 ff., 128, 238 ff., 
331-347, and for Christian doctrine, pp. 412-467. The reply of Afraat to the 
Jews is significant: ‘‘ ‘Jesus, our Lord, is truly the Son of God, the King, son of 
the King, Light of Light, creator, teacher, head, way, saviour, shepherd, ete.’ 
but he at once proceeds to show that the names of the Son of God, and even of 
God are applied in the Scriptures to Moses and other just men, the name of 
King of Kings to Nabuchadrezzar, and so, when these titles are applied to 
Christ, one should not attribute to them an unusual value.’’ J. Labourt, Le 
Christianisme dans L’Empire Perse, Paris, 1904, p. 33. In this paper, wherever 
the words Glory or Grace are used in the technical sense of the hvareno kavaem 
or farr, they are treated as proper names and capitalized. 


9 cf. Gibbon’s remarks, Bury-Gibbon, IT, 65. 355 f., 375, and F. C. Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Christianity (London, 1904), pp. 52-69. 
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hostility to Alexander’s medism, and his judgment is one which 
cannot be set aside.”° 

Hellenism was the translation of oriental thought and in- 
stitutions into Greek forms of thought and language, so modi- 
fied as to ensure the propriety of Greek ruling over barbarian, 
and it was limited by its objective. Furthermore any interpreta- 
tion of oriental thought which it conveyed was further limited 
by Greek modes of thought which were never equal to the task.” 
The result was the imposition on the Church, as authoritative, 
of a series of philosophical makeshifts. It was Anastasius of 
Sinai who pointed out the fact that the Christian faith had never 
been limited to the concepts of Greek philosophers.”* He 
was a missionary to the Arabs and a contemporary with the 
Khalifah ‘Umar. While it is possibly true that the Gospel would 
not have penetrated the West in any other language than Greek, 
it must not be forgotten that behind it lies a system of oriental 
thought, hated or despised alike by Greek and orthodox Jew, 
whose hostility is attested by the Crucifixion. Rome and her 
dependent churches took over as much of the Hellenistic view 
as she could grasp, but it should be remembered that Rome’s 
interpretation of Hellenism must in turn be interpreted by the 
success of Mithridates II of Pontus in raising the whole East 
against her, and by Marcion’s criticism of her Gospel.” 


Rome’s position in relation to the Hellenistic world raises 
the second point. Christianity was born within the orbts 
terrarum of the Roman Empire, beyond which, it has come to 
be held, all was darkness and uncivilized. This fact is a relic 
of Greek contempt of the barbarian, and Rome only added her 
Western conquests to that portion of the world which was 
recognized as being civilized. Her final act of civilization was 
to destroy Jerusalem and replace the capital of Jehovah by the 
city of Capitoline Jove in 135. Nevertheless the Hellenist still 


10 On the feud between Alexander and the Peripatetics, the reader will find full 
references in Helmut Berve, Das Alexanderreich (Miinchen 1926), I. 66-7, 69; 
IT, Nrs. 135, 408. On the point of view of Alexander, v. the introductions of 
Henri Berr to C. Huart, La Perse Antique, Paris 1925, pp. x-xi and P. Jouguet, 
L’Impérialisme Macédonien, Paris 1926, pp. viii-xv. The importance of 
Alexander is further enhanced by W. W. Tarn’s latest contribution ‘‘ Alexander 
the Great and the Unity of Mankind.’’ (Proc. Brit. A. xix), Oxford 1933, in 
which he assigns to the King the credit of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
previously assigned to Zeno and the Stoics. 

11 I have given the reasons for this view in my article on The Oriental Despot, 
pp. 238-9, 


12 M. P. G. LXXXIX, 109. 
3 


v. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 38 ff.; for the other side of the pic- 
ture cf. Tertullian’s description of Pontus, Adv. Mare. I, 1. 
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used otkoumené to describe the orbis terrarum despite the fact 
that the latter omitted the oriental domain of the former. The 
Roman Empire consequently gained an oecumenical significance 
that it never deserved.* Its proximity to the Western barbar- 
ians, with whom the future appears to have lain has led to the 
assumption of the finality of Rome, which in the eyes of Saint 
Augustine inherited the Weltherrschaft not only of Jerusalem 
but also of Babylon. The Roman Empire and the philosophy 
of the Greeks, therefore, determined the form and ultimate con- 
tent of the Christian faith, limited only by Jewish tradition. 
In this summary we have the background of Saint Paul’s dic- 
tum, “But we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto Gentiles foolishness.”’* In the process of eliminat- 
ing the folly of the Cross, the Church has lost its meaning. It is 
significant that after Marcion, neither the Cross nor the King- 
dom of God, except in its eschatological form, plays any essential 
part in the development of Christian doctrine. The reason is 
simple. The doctrine was oriental in origin and form, and 
neither Rome nor the Greek, save Alexander and Xenophon, 
understood or cared to understand the barbarian. The view 
of the Greek was summed up by Euripides and endorsed by 
Aristotle, “It accords with the fitness of things that barbarians 
should be subject to Greeks, for Greeks are free men and bar- 
barians are slaves by nature.”** The Roman view might be 
conveniently summed up in the line of Horace: 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 
Moreover, the main chronological notices in the Gospel and 
Acts, indeed in the whole of the New Testament, are concerned 
with Roman officialdom and imperial history, while even the 
relics of Seleucid authority, as the Herods, are but Roman 


nominees. 
Arising out of the Roman situation is the Jewish problem. 
While Jesus Christ was a subject of the Roman Emperor, by 


14 It is impossible here to attempt even a summary of the literature which has 
grown up on the annexation of the lordship of Bel Marduk by the Roman Em- 
pire; particulars will be found in the bibliographies of the C. A. H. VII, 1-22, 
869-70; A. R. Anderson, ‘‘ Heracles and his Successors’’ (Harv. Stud. in Class. 
Phil. XXXIX (1928), 7-58. The latest work on the subject is L. R. Taylor, 
The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Am. Phil. Assn. Middletown, Conn. 1931). 
In this work, the authoress has collected all the available material, but her 
attempt to identify the Persian King with the fravashit appears to me to be 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 

15 I. Cor. i. 23. 

16 Euripides, Iph. in Aulis, 1400, Aristotle Pol., I, 2. 5. 


17 Hor. Od., I, 38. 
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birth he was a Jew, and, consequently, while the Christian teach- 
ing of the Kingdom of God found its antithesis in the Roman 
Princedom of the World, as the identification of the Antichrist 
with Nero shows, it came to find its sources in the law and the 
prophets of the Hebrews. The Hebrew Scriptures, therefore, 
assumed a finality to which they were not entitled and the place 
of the Prophets as a means was lost in the Law as an end.”* 

Marcion’s attack on the God of the Law overshot its mark 
and served ultimately to usher in a reaction in which the Law was 
reinstated with motive added to its erstwhile insupportable 
severity. In other words, Judaism became an ultimate instead 
of a secondary source for the Regnum Dei, and Jewish hatred 
for Babylon obscured the place of Cyrus in Messianic history. 
Saint Augustine combined the two tendencies and served as the 
last of the Prophets—a deutero-Daniel—in transferring from 
Yahweh’s city to Rome the Glory of Yahweh and its oecumenical 
pretensions. He finally completed the work of the Prophets in 
transferring the Glory from Babylon to Jerusalem. He was 
not merely the greatest of the Latin Fathers, he was the Prophet 
of the West, while his friend, Orosius, was the first western 
Church historian, who wrote on the thesis of the Church as the 
new Israel. 

The final blow came from the East in reply to the Council 
of Chalcedon which completed the alienation of Rome from the 
Orient—the overthrow of the Christian political power by the 
Muslim invasions. Islam is both politically and theologically 
the reply of the East to Hellenism and Romanization and ‘Umar 
is the victorious counterpart of Mithridates II of Pontus. The 
indifference of the East to the West, with certain outstanding 
exceptions, can be traced from the Western rejection of the 
Eastern theological development of Christianity in Gnosticism. 
As Harnack has noticed, some of the Fathers regarded Gnostic- 
ism as a development of Mithraism” and it would be as natural 








18 A. Harnack, History of Dogma (E. T.), I, 41 f., 89, 99-107, 175-8, and Chap. 
VI. On Persian influence in Judaism, von Gall, op. cit., chapters V-IX. von 
Gall confines himself almost exclusively to the religious aspect of the Regnum 
Dei and takes no account of the religious value of the political institutions of 
the Medo-Persian Empire. 

19 Harnack, op. cit., I, 243. The whole chapter is of the greatest value, but I 
would suggest that the perspective requires adjustment. The identification of 
Gnosticism with the acute hellenizing of Christianity obscures the fact that 
Gnosticism was simply the application of Persian dualism (Mithraism or 
Mazdaeism) to the evolution of a theological form for Christianity. The point 
of its hellenization was the point of its entry into Greek language and thought. 
The position of Marcion illustrates this point most clearly. He was a native of 
Pontus where Mithraism, as we know from the names of its kings, was the 
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for an oriental to adopt the theological form of Persian religion 
as for a Western to adopt the philosophical form of Plato and 
Aristotle in the formulation of his theology. Their indifference 
to Greek categories is shown in their indifference to the term 
homo-ousion in the Nicene controversies, and in the seventy 
years which elapsed between the Council of Constantinople 
(381) and the Council of Chalcedon (451) that indifference 
was converted into open hostility which was increased by per- 
secution to a desperation which no henotikon—from Zeno down 
to Heraclius—could abate.*”” The Muslim invasions, therefore, 
mark the crystallization of the Semitic and Persian opposition 
to Greek Christianity. Their effect was to outlaw finally the 
subject Christian churches from the Roman Respublica Chris- 
tiana and to convert oriental Christianity into little more than 
an episode between Judaism and Zoroastrianism in the past and 
Islam in the future, while a further linguistic obstacle was placed 
between the Graeco-Roman world and the rest of the o1zkoumené, 


Nevertheless, despite their language, the general attitude 
of mind and outlook of the Gospels are not Graeco-Roman, in- 
deed they are only in a very limited degree hellenistic. Nor are 
they characteristically Jewish. If they are representative of 


‘‘established religion.’’ Marcion rejected the Law and yet remained ascetic 
to a degree far beyond the demands of Pharisaism. The same position is seen 
in Manichaeism. Burkitt, in The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1924), 
p. 76, rejects this view erroneously, I think, in the following statement: ‘‘To . 
come back to Ephraim, we shall see that Marcion and Bardaisan were both as 
dualistic as Mani, and neither of these, especially Marcion, can be accused of 
deriving his ideas from Persia.’’ (My italics). The answer to this contention is 
furnished by Tarn, (Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 148ff.), who shows the extent to 
which Persian ideas dominated both the religion and politics of Pontus and the 
neighbouring Kingdoms. After all, Gnosticism, and even Manichaeism, are but 
Christian Theology written in the ‘Mithraic mood,’ and in Marcion, the Per- 
sian foundation is clearly present in its elementary form, devoid of later elabor- 
ation and extravagance. See also the admirable chapter by H. M. Gwatkin, Early 
Church History (London, 1912), II, 19-72, where the oriental factor in Gnosti- 
cism receives much more attention. The idea of Gnosis is seen perhaps at its 
best, because free from misrepresentation, in Muslim mysticism. (v. R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, pp. 50, 115 f., 215, 227, 
249.) It is from the common basis which both Gnosticism and Hinduism find 
in Mithraic theology, that arises any similarity they possess rather than from 
any direct interdependence. On the whole question, v. W. Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos, Gottingen, 1913, pp. 222-263. 

20 The chaos is reflected throughout The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zach- 
ariah of Mitylene, translated by Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London, 1899) and 
The Book of Governors: The Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga 
A. D. 840; Vol. I, Text; Vol. II, Translation, Introduction and Notes by (Sir) 
E. W. Budge, London 1893. Convenient surveys are found in R. Bell, The Origin 
of Islam in its Christian Environment London, 1926, Lecture I, and De Lacy 
O’Leary, Arabia before Muhammad, London 1927, Chap. VII, and J. Pargoire, 
L’Eglise Byzantine, Paris, 1923, pp. 1-55, 74-82 etc. as well as in the works of 
Bury, Vasiliev, and other Byzantine scholars. 
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anything, it would seem to be that of the Cyrus-Alexander her- 
oic, kingly legend that finds its offshoots in Herodotus and 
Xenophon, particularly the Cyropaedia, the legendary Alexan- 
der, which dates even from his own lifetime and re-appears in 
the Egyptian Pseudo-Callisthenes, and the Pahlavi, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian forms which reach their culmination in 
Firdausi’s Shahnama. In the meantime, Jacob of Sarig has 
converted Alexander to Christianity—a development of the 
greatest significance which is endorsed from Ethiopia. It is 
possible to summarize the passage by suggesting an answer to 
Burkitt’s query” as to the origin of the form of the Gospel 
biographies. I suggest that the second and fourth Gospels are 
based on the Anabasis, and the first and the third on the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon through the medium of the Alexander 
biographies of the Roman Empire, or they are derived from the 
same continuous Achaemenid tradition in the East.” 


Moreover, they present a picture of oriental kingship, un- 
rivalled elsewhere, and develop its characteristic feature which 
differentiates it from other forms of divine kingship. In Greece 
and Rome, the divinity of the king is a personal possession 
which distinguishes him from the rest of men; in Judaea, it 
was either assigned to Yahweh or was the peculium of the heir 
of David.** The oriental idea of the king, while it included this 
element, possessed as its characteristic a corporate kingship, 
based on the delegation of the functions of the body of the king, 
so that the delegate, in the absence of the king, was in his own 
sphere of activity, the king, just as the eye is the man in the 
realm of sight and the ear in the function of hearing.“ The 
members of the king received from him their share of the king- 
ly Glory “which could not forcibly be seized” (hvareno kavaem) 
and so became the recipients of the same adoration (prosky- 


21 F.C, Burkitt, The Church and Gnosis, Cambridge, 1932, p. 144. 


22 It is impossible here to state the evidence for this conclusion as the question is 
far too intricate for condensation, but I have handled it fully in my work on 
the Regnum Dei, which is primarily concerned with the pre-Muslim develop- 
ments of Firdausi’s Shdhnaéma. In any survey of that question, the Gospels 
must be considered as a possible offshoot of both the Cyrus and the Alexander 
‘‘heroic’’ literature. The stress there on the Messiah points to Cyrus, the 
Messiah of Deutero-Isaiah, through Alexander, and the attempt of the Evan- 
gelists appears to be the portrayal of the real Cyrus and the true Regnum Det 
against the heroic princeps huius mundi—Alexander the Great. The fact that 
the outstanding biographies in the years in which the Gospels were composed, 
were those of Alexander the Great is not without significance. The extreme 
limits are marked by Pompeius Trogus and Arrian’s Anabasis. 


23 E. R. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High Priests, London, 1920, pp. 143 ff., 155-9. 
24 F. W. Buckler, The Oriental Despot pp. 239-40, 246-7. 
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nésis) which was due to the king.** The bond between the king 
and the “members” of the kingly body who constituted the king- 
ship was expressed by a variety of symbols of incorporation as 
the robe of honour to which the honour or Glory had been trans- 
mitted by contact with the king’s body, the common meal, com- 
mon assembly of them who are “called” (whence the link be- 
tween qgdhdal and ecclesia),** and sometimes even the gift of a 
discarded wife or concubine, whereby the king’s “friend’”’ be- 
came “one flesh’ with his lord.** This organic unity of the 
kingship with its underlying conception of “function” appears 
to have been unknown to the Greeks—Herodotus and Xenophon 
only indicate the ritual—and to their pupils, the Romans, and 
it remained hidden until it was revealed to them by the barbar- 
ian in a peculiarly obnoxious form, only to be rejected.* But 
even had it been recognized, the mischief had already been done, 
and the form of Western Graeco-Roman orthodoxy had been 
fixed on the basis of Western categories of philosophy and king- 
ship. There the “divine right of the king” was confined to the 
person of the king, and the same quest for the unique Christ 
led to the emergence of the Apollinarian Christ which is but a 
revival of the hellenistic conception of Diotogenes and pseudo- 
Ecphantus.” The earliest Western reappearance of corporate 


25 The controversy on Proskynésis and its implications is too voluminous to be 
quoted here. A convenient summary of the discussions to 1931 is contained in 
L. R. Taylor, op. cit., App. I-II, where she states her defense against the attacks 
of Tarn and others. The conflict, however, lies really in the use of secondary 
sources—i. e. hellenistic rather than oriental—and undue reliance on the Greek 
point of view. The king, as the incarnation or bearer of the hvareno kavaem, re- 
ceives worship on behalf of ‘‘the Glory’’ or ‘‘the Grace’’ which is in him. His 
delegates and vice gerents, who, insofar as they are extensions of his body, share 
the ‘‘Glory,’’ receive the same reverence (proskynésis). This fact disposes of 
the difficulty of Herodotus I, 134 in the proskynésts paid to grandees. 

26 cf. F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, (London, 1914) p. 13. 

27 See my paper, ‘‘The Human Khil‘at,’’ The Near East and India, XXXIV 
(1928), pp. 269-270. 

28 The reference is to the ‘‘royal incest’’ of Radbert, son of Hermegisklos King 
of the Varini (Procop. de Bell. Got. IV. 20) Aedbald of Kent (Baeda, H. E. 
II, 9), Aethelbald of Wessex (Prudentius Bert. Ann. Ed. G. Waitz p. 49), and 
the mother of Hamlet. It is called a Persian custom by Tatian (Orat. c¢. 
Graecos, c. 28), and banned by several councils. Nevertheless, the implication 
is clear from Solomon’s reply to Bath Sheba ‘‘Ask for him my kingdom also.’’ 
(1. K. ii, 22). Frazer, in his Lectures on Kingship, wrongly assigns the custom 
to matriarchy, see my paper cit. supra, n. 27. 


29 I am indebted to the admirable paper of Dr. E. R. Goodenough, ‘‘ The Political 
Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,’’ Yale Classical Studies, I (1928), pp. 55- 
102 for this suggestion. It is fortunately immaterial for the church historian 
whether Diotogenes or Pseudo-Ecphantus are second century B. C. or A. D. 
Their value is fixed by their inclusion in John Stobaeus’ Anthology at the be 

' ginning of the fifth century. From his inclusion of the extracts translated by 
Goodenough, it is clear that the heresy of Apollinarius was not an isolated fact, 
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kingship that I have been able to trace is ascribed by John of 
Salisbury to the pseudo-Plutarch letter to Trajan,” and, as far 
as theology is concerned, it appears to have been stillborn. The 
ordinary course of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
follows the same lines as Christology in developing the theory 
of an isolated type of man divinely appointed and endowed with 
rule, which after finding its culmination in the papal claim to 
the possession of justitia, re-emerges in the theory of imperial 
and national kingship as a weapon against the papal claim to 
confer the Grace.* 

So far we have sketched some of the causes and conse- 
quences of the limitation of the perspective of Church history to 
that portion of the otkoumené represented by the Graeco-Roman 
orbis terrarum. We now turn to the other side of the picture, 
and the best introduction is furnished by Matthew Arnold: 


“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


After the unsuccessful attempt of Mithridates II of Pontus 
to resist the advance of Rome, even supported by the combined 
forces of Hellenism and the Orient, the East was forced to 
accept Roman overlordship and dictation. After Pompey’s 
settlement of Judaea in 63 B. C. the same applied to the Jews 
until they were finally crushed by Hadrian in 135 A. D.* Never- 
theless, the Orient did not cease to look to the day of deliverance 
when the star of the Kaian house should shine once more in all 
its glory. The attempts of the Arsacids to advance their frontiers 


but that he regarded the Son as a king, whose kingship he defined by means of 
the existing political philosophy of hellenistic kingship. It is surprising that 
Goodenough did not detect the fact that what he was describing was the secular 
counterpart of Apollinarianism, but it is evidence of the fact that the Bishop 
of Laodicea still regarded Jesus Christ as a king. Compare C. E. Raven, 
Apollinarianism, Cambridge, 1923, c. V. with Goodenough’s essay. It is essential, 
moreover, to recognise the difference between the royal dikaiosuné, which pro- 
duces law and justice, and the servile dikaiosuné, which merely accepts and 
observes the law, even though it be to the uttermost (cf. Mt. v. 20). 

30 C. C. J. Webb, John of Salisbury, London, 1932, pp. 36-40, 48, 65. also Policrat. 

(ed. C. C. J. W.), Oxford, 1919, I, 280 n. 

Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 100-2 and footnotes. On the later development of 

justitia, J. P. Whitney, Hildebrandine Essays, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 71, 76, 77. 

E. Emerton, The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII, Columbia U. P., 193], 

pp. xxivf. and index, s. v. 

An interesting parallel from India in the sixteenth century is seen in the claim 

made for Akbar as the most just king (v. my paper ‘‘A new interpretation of 

Akbar’s ‘Infallibility’ Decree of 1579,’’ J. R. A. S., 1924, pp. 591 ff.) 


32 Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 38-43; Bevan, op. cit., pp. 135-149. 
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westward always met with some response from the relics of 
ancient kingdoms.** Their overthrow and the true or fictitious 
restoration of the Kaian glory in the house of Sasan* changed 
the picture, andthe Roman Empire, increasingly encumbered with 
revolts and barbarian invasions, was correspondingly less than 
a match for its Eastern counterpart. With the Sasanian dynasty, 
the whole paraphernalia of oriental despotism is reproduced and 
Persia once more takes the lead in world monarchy, until 
Diocletian took over not only the form but also the religion of 
the East and joined the Sasanian in persecuting the Manichees 
and the Christians.** With the Zoroastrian revival, the Sasan- 
ians set out to extirpate the foes of the Magi and, in particular, 
to eradicate their enemy in chief—Alexander the Great—by 
surpassing his achievements. Nevertheless the Christians, ex- 
cept in so far as they were regarded as a servile and contemptible 
class, do not appear to have suffered from serious persecution 
except on the occasions of the conversion of a Zoroastrian (an 
unpardonable offence) or later on the supposition of being allies 
of their Roman co-religionists, with whom some of them un- 
doubtedly sympathized* until they found a form of Christianity 
congenial to their national traditions in Nestorianism.” Papa’s 
attempt to make Seleucia-Ctesiphon the Persian patriarchate, 
though at first premature, ultimately came to pass and under 
its jurisdiction came the whole of the eastern part of the 
otkoumené, including India.** It was between thetwo Empires that 
Semitic Christianity was oppressed, and out of Semitic Chris- 
tendom came the deliverance of Islam, for the Prophet Muham- 
med’s great contribution to the religion of that region was the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God and the divine Caliphate 
or vice-gerency of man.” Though to some extent Judaized, his 
teaching is really the counterpart of Saint Paul’s. Whereas 
the Apostle of the Gentiles delivered the Gentile Church from 





33 e. g. in the year 19 and 36 A. D. 

34 See C. Huart, op. cit., pp. 137-8 and notes, 147-8. 

35 v. p. 19, n. 6. 

36 v. J. Labourt, op. cit. pp. 1-9, 39-50. 

37 R. Duval, Anciennes Litteratures Chrétiennes, II, Paris, 1907, pp. 341 ff., 
Labourt, op. cit., Cap. VI. 

38 Labourt, op. cit., pp. 20ff. On the relation between the Christian Church in 
India and the see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, v. Assemani B. O., III, pp. 92, 94 ff., 
435-437, and Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 184, where appears the Sasanian 
legacy to Islam in that a bishop in Muslim territory could not consecrate a 
bishop for the Indians without the permission of the king. 


39 See below pp. 38ff. 
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the trammels of the Judaistic reaction, it was the Prophet’s réle 
to deliver the Semitic Church from the shackles of Hellenistic 
philosophy, and crude as his solution may appear, this at least 
is his due. The response of the Semitic world to his call cannot 
be explained by mere conquest. It is rather the coalescence of 
the Semitic race,*’ and with the development of the ‘Alid and 
‘Abbasid cults, Islam annexed in the ‘Abbasid Caliphate the 
Glory of the Kaian house to the vice-gerent and successor of the 
Prophet.” 

So far, this article has been confined to the indication of 
the neglected fields of Church history. It is now necessary to 
turn to the nature of the reconstruction of the subject. The 
theological assumption underlying all Church histories is that 
the central doctrine of the Christian faith is the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. Ina sense this is true, and the writer would 
be the last to deny it. Nevertheless, that doctrine is in reality 
but part of a more important doctrine, given as the starting 
point of Christian life and valid as the basis of the history of 
the Christian faith—the Kingdom of God. As for the believer, 
so for the historian is the maxim true: ‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and his dikaiosuné,”’ and in order to achieve his 
quest he has to pass beyond Hellenism and Judaism to its 
Achaemenid and ultra-Achaemenid sources as did the Prophet 
Daniel. The Book of Daniel is the earliest application to histor- 
iography of the principle which dominates Christian and Jewish 
writing at least to the completion of the Gospels—the annex- 
ation of the Glory of Bel Marduk to Yahweh and its revelation 
to the oikoumené.** Nabuchadrezzar is the prototype of the 
Prince of this World, enslaving all peoples, and Babylon, the 
home of Bel Marduk, was his capital. He seized the Glory as 


40 C. Becker, ‘‘The Expansion of the Saracens—the East’’ C. Med. H., II, 329- 
333, 349-353. 


41 E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, (London, 1908), I, 236-244; Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes et Platonov, Le Monde Musulman et Byzantin, Paris 1931, 
pp. 260-268, 271-4. This step is marked by the translation of Pseudo-Callisthen- 
es’ life of Alexander into Pahlavi and the adoption of Alexander.by the fiction 
of the marriage of Olympias to Darab into the royal pantheon of Persia. v. 
Warner, op. cit. VI, 15-19; cf. below, p. 39, n. 81. 

42 The Book of Daniel is also the first attempt to write history on the basis of the 
rise and fall of Empires. cf. F. Kampers, Alexander der Grosse und die Idee 
des Wellimperiums tn Prophetie und Sage, Freiburg in B. 1901, pp. 23-15. It 
is interesting to notice that ‘‘at one time J. Weiss (like Vélter) connected the 
expression basileia tou theou with the Khshathra—Vairya, one of the Amesha 
Spentas—a term which no doubt has the same meaning; but this explanation 
is no longer offered by him, and has probably been abandoned.’’ C. Clemen, 
Primitive Christianity, (E. T.), Edinburgh, 1912, p. 166. 
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his own and failed to acknowledge his possession of it to divine 
gift—and it departed from him. Likewise Belshazzar.** The 
instrument of deliverance, in which the Jews participated, was 
Cyrus, the first Jewish Messiah (deliverer) and the founder of 
the Achaemenid dynasty. In him was the Kaian Glory (hvareno 
kavaem) first made manifest in historic times, and the Jewish 
prophet identified it with the Glory of Yahweh.** This Glory 
was ultimately to be revealed in the House of David. On 
Zerubbabel it was first conferred by Darius.*° 

Alexander later annexed the Glory, and his conquests and 
aims defined the oikouwmené for Hebrew and Greek alike. His 
function was to avenge Marathon and Plataea, but from the 
point of view of Bel Marduk, whose view he made his own, he 
brought as a suppliant to the temple of the God, the lordship of 
the regions, which former royal devotees had failed to conquer.“ 
Alexander therefore completed the Lordship of Bel Marduk, 
and received the Glory. His complete identification with the 
Orient is seen in Callisthenes’ charge of Medism.* His succes- 
sors reversed the process and proceeded to hellenize the East. 
It was this process which produced the revival of the oriental 
doctrine of the Regnum Dei in non-Greek peoples.** The Arsacid 
and the Hasmonaean are the twin offspring of the movement. 

In the meantime religion in the East was taking a definitely 
deistic course out of which emerged the transcendental element 





43 Dan., iv, 30-34, v, 23-30; ef. Acts, xii, 21-23. 

44 The full significance of deutero-Isaiah’s references to Yahweh’s appointment of 
Cyrus as the deliverer lies in the fact that Nabuchadrezzar as the Nebo and 
Bel epiphanes was the enslaver of the Jews, therefore it could not be their Glory 
which wis revealed in Cyrus. The only alternative for the Hebrew prophet, 
then, was to conclude that the hvareno kavaem was from Yahweh. 

45 v. R. H. Kennett, Old Testament Essays, Cambridge 1928, pp. 57, 87, 229-231. 
On his appointment as Governor of Jerusalem, Zerubbabel must have been in- 
vested witu a robe of honour, indeed a malbis khds, by which his portion of the 
hvareno kavaem would be transmitted. 

46 v. P. Jouguet, op. cit., Berr’s avant-propos pp. vili-x, and pp. 48-9, 129-133, 

454-460. 

Ibid. pp. 39, 49; for the references to Callisthenes v. Berve, op. cit. II, No. 408. 

The contrast with Xerxes is significant of the genius of Cyrus and Alexander’s 

kingship and its relation to religion. The absorption of all the deities into Bel 

Marduk, and their individual ‘‘glories’’ into ‘‘the Glory’’ of the King of 

Kings automatically ensures religious toleration. The conduct of Alexander 

towards the High Priest in the story of Josephus, if not historical, is neverthe- 

less characteristic and between his policy and that of Antiochus Epiphanes lies 
the gulf which separates his ‘‘medism’’ from Hellenism. 

48 e. g. in the book of Daniel. See Jouguet’s chapter on the dislocation of the 
Seleucid Empire and the attempts of Antiochus III to revive its prestige, pp. 
232-269, together with the disastrous results pp. 435-442. Kennett (op. cit.) 
brings out the development of Jewish feeling through his commentary on the 
Psalms e. g. Ps. xxiv (pp. 150-153), Ps, Ixvili (pp. 171-177). 
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in the Hebrew view of Yahweh, which culminates at one point 
in Philo and the Neo-Platonic teaching in Alexandria. Philo 
uses all the paraphernalia of the Eastern court to describe the 
organization of the Divine court, but it remains in heaven and it 
is cut off from earth, matter, and man.** The theology of 
Gnosticism works towards the same end, and the philosophy of 
the religion of the age is, in reality, the much despised Epicu- 
reanism.”” The Messianic hope is limited to the hereafter—if it 
is traceable at all—and the doctrine of the Son of Man passes 
from a human contrast with the beasts of Babylon to a divine 
contrast with man himself, so that theology and popular idiom 
part company.” 

Into this setting comes Jesus Christ with the object of re- 
capturing the Glory from the prince of this world and the es- 
tablishment of the only bridge furnished by antiquity between 
divine transcendance on the one hand and the earth on the other 
—the Regnum Dei on earth: “Thy Kingdom come... as in 
heaven so on earth.” His life and teaching are, therefore, a 
re-enactment of the Zamyad Yast—the primitive Shahnaéma— 
and His proper place is to be found in the line of the Great Kings 
of the East. His annexation of the Divine Glory, I have de- 
scribed elsewhere.” When His life and teaching, however, came 
to the Graeco-Roman West, the Gentile was as unequipped to 
receive them as was the Jew who crucified Him. He did not 
understand the meaning of the Messiah; he had no word or 
idea of “function” wherewith to describe the nature of the link 
between the king and the Deity and the king and his vice- 
gerents; nor had the Gentile any conception of corporate king- 
ship on the basis of which he could interpret His teaching, for 
he despised the barbarian whose view of kingship he needed. 


49 C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886), pp. 14-22. 

50 Epicureanism appears to have been the one school of philosophy banned in the 
School of Alexandria. Bigg, op. cit., p. 42. 

51 The most suggestive treatment I know of this topic is the late Canon Kennett’s 
‘‘The Origin and Development of the Messianic Hope,’’ op. cit., pp. 219-245. 
The whole point of the scheme of Daniel is the contrast between the beasts 
of the princedoms of this world and the son of man (p. 237). The appeal from 
Enoch to Daniel at the Trial before the High Priest thereby gains its significance 
(pp. 242-244). My own opinion is that ‘‘the son of man’’ in Mk. xiv, 62 should 
be interpreted in the light of Ps. viii. 4. 

52 v. ‘‘The Meaning of the Cross,’’ esp. p. 417. The reason why Jesus could not 
make a direct attack on the prince of this world in order to seize the Glory from 
him is summed up in the Avestan phrase—He had to ‘‘seize the Glory that 
cannot forcibly be seized’’ and to avoid the errors of Yima and Azi Dahhak. v. 
the Zamyad Yast, S. B. Z., XXIII, pp. 294 ff. 

53 To the reasons given in my paper ‘‘The Oriental Despot’’, add Harnack, History 
of Dogma, I, 184 ff. 
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Consequently, the Gentile Christian was thrown into the 
camps of religion and philosophy, where soteriology was para- 
niount and the only traces of kingship in his interpretation of 
the Regnum Dei are either eschatological, whereby the ecclesia 
is cut off from the heavenly kingdom to be a school of probation, 
or they are limited to Hellenistic theories of kingship, which 
culminate in Nicaea and Chalcedon, and serve only to destroy 
the conception of organic, corporate kingship by isolating the 
King as an unique Person, detached from all other individuals 
in His realm. Apollinarius was not so much a heresiarch, or 
even a theologian as the philosopher of Church history for his 
age.” 

The realm of the church historian, then, can best be defined 
as the conflict of the Regnum Dei of Jesus Christ with the prince 
of this world. (This fact will include those annexations of 
divine right by that prince). The history of the Regnum Det, 
then, opens with the Judaistic attack of the kingdom of David 
and the Law under the leadership of the “true heir” of the 
House of David—James the Just. If the fragment of Hegesip- 
pus means anything,” it must imply that James was not the 
Khalifah of Jesus, but Khalifah of David, a fact which relegates 
the Crucified One to the status of ‘“‘the man of lawlessness.” As 
long as James held this view, the Pharisees followed him, when 
he abandoned it they stoned him.” 


More subtle still, however, was the reinstatement of the 
Old Testament and the Law, through their adoption by the 
young Church as its Scriptures and historic source of author- 
ity.” The oracle to be fulfilled (satisfied) by the Messiah be- 
came the Law to be filled out, and the ascetic tendencies inherent 
in Neo-Platonism, combined with the responsibility of Christians 
to keep the Name from reproach both contributed to its reha- 
bilitation. Marcion dealt the death blow to Pauline teaching in 


54 v. supra p. 26. n. 29. Harnack pointed out long ago the outstanding position of 
Apollinarius in the Nicene Age (History of Dogma IV, 149-163.) and Raven has 
shown the extent to which his position has been absorbed by Cyril and his suc- 
cessors. Raven, op. cit., pp. 233 ff., 297 ff., cf. Sellers, op. cit., pp. 13-21, 117-120. 

55 Eusebius, H. E. II, 23. It should be remembered that dikaios is a royal title, 
implying possession of the dikaiosuné of the king, cf. Goodenough, op. cit. 

56 I deal with this problem elsewhere, but it may be noticed here that in the pas- 
sages in the Acts where James appears, the name of Jesus is not mentioned, and 
the Jewish Law is paramount. The ‘‘church’’ of Jerusalem is far more con- 
cerned with Saint Paul’s teaching against the Law than with the gift he brought 
to the Church at Jerusalem, and his arrest in the Temple leaves a dark suspicion 
against those ‘‘ pillars of the Church’’ who knew he was there. 


57 Harnack, op. cit., I, 175-179. 
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the early Church, which regarded his teaching as its reductio ad 
absurdum. When Saint Paul’s teaching was revived, it was 
under the auspices of Neo-Platonism where the Law was identi- 
fied with Plato’s idea of the Good.** Henceforth the Law, which 
Jesus Christ died to shatter, was securely re-established in His 
Name. 

It has been noticed already that the hope of the revived 
Davidic Kingdom had its roots in the Achaemenid kingdom, 
and it was at least to that extent a princedom of the world, while 
the Law was King in the interregnum, and so it too falls within 
the same category. But in Zerubbabel, the kingdom was 
physically and organically joined with the Achaemenid as Alex- 
ander had sought to link his realm.” The Roman Emperor re- 
garded himself (or was regarded) as the residuary legatee of 
Alexander the Great. Pompey is recorded to have worn Alexan- 
der’s cloak at his triumph in 59 B. C.,° and Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony linked themselves more intimately with the last 
of the “successors’—Cleopatra.“ Nero appears to have har- 
boured definite aspirations in the direction of emulating Alexan- 
der,” and Trajan regretted his advanced age which prevented 
his conquest of India. The Roman Empire, therefore, stood as 
the second rival to the Regnum Dei established by Christ. The 
Persecutions are the record of the struggle which ended in the 
capitulation of Constantine. By that capitulation he captured 
the Glory of the Regnum Det, which replaced the pagan genius 
of Caesar. Apart from the consequent submission to secular 
control from which the Church suffered, the step had an im- 
portant bearing on the development of Christology. Constantine 
and his successors shared the traditional Roman hatred of an 
imperium in imperio,”* and though they might profess allegiance 
to a celestial Christ, they would not tolerate a conception of the 
Kingdom of God which in any way threatened their unique posi- 
tion as ruler of the Empire. Had not the dependence of Con- 
stantinople on the Alexandrian corn supply predisposed the Em- 


58 C. Bigg, op. cit., pp. 53, 225 ff., H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, I, 97 f. 
110, II, 158 f., 177 ff. 

59 KE. Bevan, op. cit., pp. 8, 117 f., 156 f.; v. supra, p. 30, n. 45. 

60 Appian, Mithr., 117. 

61 The reference is to Julius Caesar’s liaison with Cleopatra and Mark Antony’s 
marriage with her, by which they were incorporated into the body politic of the 
Pharaohs. 

62 W. Schur, ‘‘ Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero,’’ Klio, (Beih. XV, N. F. Heft 

II) Leipzig, 1923, pp. 4 ff., 112 ff. 

63 J. N. Figgis, Churches in the Modern State, London, 1913, pp. 200-212. 
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pire to Alexandrian theology, the transcendentalism of that 
theology would have ensured the same result. 


The two strands lead us to the next phase of the struggle— 
the attack of philosophy. Alexandrian soteriology combined 
with Hellenistic philosophies of kingship demanded an unique 
Person, as we have already noticed. It had, however, neither 
the idea nor the word to express the conception of function 
which underlies the oriental idea of the corporate kingship as 
against the “subjectdom” of the kingdom. All orientals were 
servile, in Greek eyes, to a king they considered divine. Con- 
sequently both elements conspired to the creation of the unique 
Christ of Nicaea. First of all the Logos becomes “the Glory,” 
incarnate in the Man Jesus, then the divine hypostasis and finally 
the divine ousia.“ The only man who could have saved the con- 
fusion started it. Tertullian in his application of consubstantial 
to Christ, by turning to philosophy instead of Roman juris- 
prudence, missed a golden opportunity. The Latin officium 
means function in the sense underlying oriental imagery. The 
legal conception of the persona contains the same implication. 
The initial philosophical impetus, however, given by the use of 
substantia finally overpowered the rest so that when prosdpon 
enters Greek theology, it has passed from the realm of the 
polity of the kingdom to the realm of metaphysics and signifies 
the hypostasis of the individual.” 


The threat of Arius to limit the divinity of Christ and so 
to destroy the soteriological value of His life (according to 
Alexandrian theology) and to re-open the polytheistic question 
was the occasion of an outburst which had been pending in the 
Church ever since the rise of the views of Sabellius and Paul 
of Samosata. There is no need here to do more than indicate 
certain problems arising from the contest. 


The first problem is the indifference of the East to the words 
homo-ousion and homoi-ousion. Gwatkin, in his Studies in 
Arianism, takes the view that the indifference was due to in- 





64 On the relation of the Logos to the development of the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, v. Harnack, op. cit., I, 327-331, III, 51-80, 86-94; Bigg, op. cit., 15-26, 
67-69, 167 ff., Raven, op. cit., 9, 11, 185, 195-200. 

65 Tertullian, Apologia, exxi, cf. J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introduction to the 
Early History of Christian Doctrine, London, 1929, pp. 138 ff. 

66 For a survey of the use of the word prosdpon, v. Nestorius, The Bazaar of 
Heracleides, tr. G. R. Driver and L. Hodgson, Oxford, 1925, pp. 402-410; ef. F. 
Loofs, Nestorius, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 74-94; See below, pp. 36-7, nn. 71-73. 
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ability to see the issue at stake.” That may well be the case, 
but there is a further question which he did not feel called upon 
to answer, that was the question ““Why?” The answer is to be 
found, I suggest, in the fact that the Athanasian link and the 
relations suggested by his opponents were both makeshifts for 
the Eastern conception of function which is, in reality, met by 
none of the formulae proposed. To the oriental, the Son was 
completely divine if he performed completely the function of the 
deity on earth, and this divinity was neither affected by adoption- 
ism nor improved by “essential” unity. In other words, it was 
not a metaphysical unity but a unity of function in which the 
unity of will was the link, not in the Monothelite sense, but in 
the relation of cause and effect. The oriental view was based 
on the oriental conception of the Regnum Dei while the occiden- 
tal view was based on Greek metaphysics which was unequal to 
the task of interpretation. 


The second problem arose from the essential destruction of 
the conception of the Kingdom of God on earth not so much by 
the transcendental element which was inherent in the Nicene 
Christ, as Gwatkin suggests, (though that element certainly 
contributed to the end), but rather from the change in the con- 
ception of perfect man from complete humanity “tempted in all 
points like unto us” to the perfection that is inherent in “‘yet 
without sin,” the beata necessitas non peccandi; and the sinless 
Christ of Nicaea all too readily passes into the mediaeval ogre 
judge whose unrelenting severity needs the supplication of the 
Virgin and the rest of the Saints. 


The third problem is to be found in the relation of homo- 





67 H. M. Gwatkin, Studies in Arianism, Cambridge, 1900, pp. 56 ff., R. V. Sellers, 
Eustathius of Antioch, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 31 ff. This work is an attempt to 
evaluate the Syrian tradition and its place in the Nicene controversy on the basis 
of F. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, (T. und U. XLIV, 5) Leipzig, 1924. 


Starting from the conception of the normal unity of will which exists between a 
king and a loyal vassal, Monothelitism reveals more clearly than any other 
heresy the hopelessness of the hellenistic attempt to interpret oriental king- 
ship. The heresy, though formally condemned, was the last phase of the 
Monophysite heresy, but it should be remembered that of the Alexandrian 
theologians of this period, those who were not secret Apollinarians were uncon- 
scious Monophysites. The chaos at Alexandria is admirably portrayed in the 
work. of Jean Maspero, Histoire des Patriarches d’Alexandrie, ed. A. Fortescue 
and G. Wiet, Paris, 1923, pp. 1-22, and the effect on the population of Egypt of 
the controversies, pp. 23-64. But ultimately, both heresies, together with the 
type of orthodoxy they represented, were alike philosophical parodies of the 
Regnum Det and the final stages of the reductio ad absurdum of Alexandrian 
theology. 

69 ef. C. Bigg, op. cit. pp. 85-87, and my paper ‘‘The Re-emergence of the Arian 
Controversy,’’ pp. 12-15. 
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ousiton to the Christological sequel, and carries us back to the 
first problem. The ultimate issue between the oriental conserva- 
tives and the western orthodoxasts is the issue between the or- 
iental and the hellenistic views of kingship. As Apollinarius 
saw Clearly, his view of the trichotomy of the Son is implicit in 
the Nicene formula, for whether it is the Logos or the ousia 
of the Father or the Kaian Glory or the nomos empsychos or 
the royal dikatosuné, they ultimately amount to the same factor 
which differentiates the king from the ordinary man by sup- 
planting the nous of the latter.” 


In face of the whole hellenization of the Regnum Dei at 
the point of the Person of Christ the King, the reply of Nestor- 
ius to Apollinarius gains a new significance. Reliable tradition 
traces the family of Nestorius to Media, consequently he repre- 
sents the medist in Antioch, which had always been subject to 
direct oriental influence, and may have been one of the factors 
which preserved the characteristic element of Antiochene 
theology—its insistence on the recognition of the historic as- 
pects of Christ. Any hellenism which marks Nestorius is little 
more than a linguistic veneer, for the argument underlying both 
his teaching and apologia are as susceptible to an oriental inter- 
pretation as to a hellenistic philosophical exegesis. The essential 
question in any approach to Nestoriusisnot “Was heorthodox ?” 
but “What did he teach and believe?” and the work of both 
Bethune-Baker and Loofs unfortunately gives the impression 
of being concerned rather more with the former than with the 
latter.” It is impossible to do more here than suggest a more 


70 A. Harnack, History of Dogma, IV, 146-163. v. supra p. 32, n. 54. 


71 F. Nau, Nestorius, Le Livre d’Héraclide de Damas, Paris, 1910, p. v, together 
with the references there; F. Loofs, Nestorius, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 113-116; 
R. V. Sellers, op. cit., Cap. I. We have, at last, in O. G. von Wesendonck, Das 
Weltbild der Iranier, Miinchen, 1933, a really clear and satisfactory account of 
the religious movements in the Sasanian Empire in the years of the great Chris- 
tian controversies, v. esp. pp. 242-284 and notes. Nestorius’ parents and grand- 
parents must have been in Persia during the critical period for the Christians, 
340-370, and their departure may have been determined by them; indeed much 
of Nestorius’ behaviour, as well as his teaching can best be explained on the 
basis of ‘‘ foreign extraction.’’ 


72 It is neither my desire nor my intention to detract from the work of Professor 
Bethune-Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching, (Cambridge, 1908), or the late 
Professor Loofs’ work (cit. sup.) as I, in common with other Church historians, 
owe to them an immense debt, not merely for procuring for Nestorius a fair 
hearing and his consequent vindication, but also for the enormous advance 
marked by their work in suggesting the lines on which non Graeco-Roman 
Christian thought can be assessed. Whatever may be said in criticism of their 
views, it must be remembered that they opened the gates to a region practically 
ignored by Christian theologians. The later developments are seen in F. Loofs 
Paulus von Samosata and R. V. Sellers, Eustathius of Antioch. Nevertheless, 
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profitable avenue of approach, but an indication may be given. 
In the Nestorian doctrine of prosdpic union, we are not dealing 
with philosophical categories. The development of Alexandrian 
thought had become so dominated by its hypostatical view that 
their prosdpon had assumed the form of the personal hypostasis 
and, even had Cyril desired to understand his opponent, the 
formula must have been not merely unintelligible but utter non- 
sense.’* If once the oriental background is taken into account, 
with the conception of the Regnum Det, then its inherent organic 
and functional premise renders the position of Nestorius in- 
telligible. It is that union of individuals—the king and his 
vicegerent — whereby the functionary abandons his own 
prosdpon to assume that of the king whom he represents. It 
can be summed up in the mistake of Statira in regarding 
Hephaistion as Alexander, and Alexander’s reply that Hephais- 
tion was Alexander.“* The occidental misrepresentation of the 
Nestorian heresy, and its criticism of the unsatisfactory nature 
of his Christology is the measure of its inability to appreciate 
the inner organic and corporate conception of eastern king- 
ship. 

Furthermore, in the sequel to the rejection of Nestorius 
viewed from the point of view of the Regnum Det, it is possible 
to see an interesting illustration of the loss of the inner meaning 
of the kingdom. First of all, the Eutychian heresy had led 
directly to a view of the Christ which removed all delegation of 
divinity to a human Christ. The complete subordination of the 
humanity to the divine in Monophysitism reduced the Christ of 
Nicaea to the point of Docetism. It certainly provided a united 





I am firmly convinced of the necessity of an approach from behind the Greek 
sources and free from their metaphysical bias, such as the approach from Medo- 
Persian thought supplies. To carry the suggestion further, the origin of 
Nestorius’ technical use of the word prosépon should be sought, not in the cur- 
rent theological and philosophical terminology of Alexandria or Antioch, but 
rather in the usage of the Sasanian court, reflected in the inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes I and Sapor I, who are described as follows: ‘‘touto to prosdpon 
Masdasnou theou Artazarou basileds basiledn ...’’ (G. Rawlinson, The Seventh 
Monarchy, N. Y. edn. 1884, pp. 278, 289f.). 


73 Loofs, Nestorius, pp. 70-94. The learned author’s final disposal of Cyril’s 
personal reputation in the second lecture of this work is perhaps one of the 
most satisfying passages in the whole range of ecclesiastical historiography. 


74 Ibid. p. 82. Nowhere is the implication of delegated function or the corporate 
nature of Oriental Despotism more succinctly summed up than in the sentence 
of Nestorius ‘‘The manhood is the prosdpon of the Godhead and the Godhead 
is the prosépon of the manhood.’’ See Nestorius’ arguments in which he com- 
pares and contrasts the Incarnation with the function and status of an am- 
bassador, Bazaar (Tr.) D. and H., pp. 57 f.; Nau, p. 54; ef. too, the converse, 
D. and H., pp. 20-1, 55; Nau, pp. 17-19, 50-1. 
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person, and so it received the support of part of the Semitic 
populations of Egypt and Syria, but, ultimately, the Kingdom 
of God on earth vanished in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Secondly, after the condemnation of both Nestorius and 
Eutyches at the Council of Chalcedon, the problem of the henosis 
of the Roman Empire resolved itself in the problem of discover- 
ing a formula of henosis of the Person of Christ acceptable 
alike to the Latin West, the Greek East and the Orient, while 
the Persian adoption of the Nestorian Christology added to the 
military significance of the Eastern frontier of the Empire a 
theological significance internal to the Christian faith.” After 
451, Nestorianism passes out of the view of the Church historian, 
despite the fact that its missionary activities extended to the 
uttermost parts of the world.” 


The failure of the imperial quest of a valid and acceptable 
henoticon and the persistence of the unique and detached Christ, 
left Graeco-Roman Christianity without any doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This deficiency in its theology must 
have been felt keenly by the Oriental, who had, in the Sasanian 
King, a living exposition of its working in the interests of the 
Prince of this World. It was by the genius of the Prophet 
Muhammad that the doctrine was to be restored to the realm 
of religion. The Qu’rdn is significant as the first layman’s view 
of the theology of Eastern Christendom. Muhammad’s quest 
for a valid conception of the Kingdom of God was thwarted by 
the Christian’s abandonment to philosophical confusion, by 
Judaistic and Christian perversions of their Scriptures and by 
the prevalence of conceptions of God which associated him with 
the fertility cults of Semitic paganism. Muhammad’s rejection 
of the Christian formula of Divine Sonship is at once the result 
of these conceptions and the reply to the opponent of Nestorius’ 
condemnation of theotokos as a title for the Mother of Christ.” 


In addition, Muhammad definitely revived the conception 
of the Kingdom of God on earth in his first utterances on the 
Khilafat. Not only Adam, David and the Prophets are his 
deputies (Khulafa@) on earth, but 


75 Labourt, op. cit. pp. 122-5, 157; Pargoire, op. cit., pp. 1-42. 

76 The Nestorians reached all parts of Central Asia, China, and India. I have also 
seen it claimed that by way of Chinese merchants, Nestorianism reached the 
west coast of Central America at an early date. 

77 Qu’ran, iii, 73, ii, 110, vi, 100-1, ete. On the influence of the Nestorian Church 
on the Prophet, Tor Andrae, Mohammed, Gottingen, 1932, pp. 72-75. 
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“God has promised to those among you who believe atid work 
righteousness, that God will make them deputies upon the earth, even 
as He made those who were before them deputies, and that He will 
establish for them their religion which is pleasing to them, and that 
after their fear He will give them security in exchange.’’® 

and elsewhere: 

“It is He (God) who has made you deputies (Khal@if) on the 
earth, and has raised some of you above others by (various) grades 
in order that He may test you by His gifts.””® 

These verses bring out in the clearest manner that essential con- 
ception of corporate sovereignty and delegation of functions, 
inherent in the oriental doctrine of the Regnum Det, which 
failed to penetrate the dark glass of Hellenism. The faith of 
the Prophet was rejected in toto by the Church, as had been the 
teaching of Nestorius, with the result that the Church of the 
West rejected the central doctrine of the teaching of her Lord— 
the Kingdom of God on earth—and left its preaching to the 
Infidel. Nevertheless, /slaém (surrender) is but the Arabic 
counterpart of ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” The West, 
having turned its back finally on the East was, consequently, 
forced to look to Plato and Aristotle for its interpretation of the 
“mysteries of the Kingdom,” oblivious of the fact that when 
Alexander sought to understand them he turned his back on 
the Peripatetic philosopher and his philosophy. 

Henceforth the Christian Church in Muslim lands loses its 
place in Christendom and the Muslim conquests left Rome the 
residuary legatee of Hellenistic tradition.” The work was com- 
pleted by the fall of Constantinople in 1453, thirty years before 
the birth of the Western barbarian who was to restore, in his 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers the essential doctrine 








78 Sir T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, London 1924, Cap. III, particularly pp. 43-45. 
I have used Arnold’s translation substituting deputies for successors, an obvious 
correction. Arnold wrote during the Caliphate agitation following the con- 
clusion of the war and the controversy colours his work in a few places, as here. 
The passage quoted is xxxviii, 25. 

79 Qur. vi. 165. The verse is almost Pauline in tone. 

80 e. g. the Eucharist. 


81 v. supra. p. 28, n. 38. For further information on the Caliphs and Christianity 
v. F. W. Buckler, Hdrinu’l-Rashid and Charles the Great, Cambridge, Mass., 
1931, pp. 8 n. 3, 28 n. 3, 48-50; (Sir) T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam,2 
London, 1913, pp. 63-91. It may be not inappropriate here to quote the exegesis 
of ‘Ali Tabari, a convert from Christianity to Islam, of Jeremiah xlix, 35-38: 
‘‘There is another wonderful mystery in this prophecy; it is that the Most High 
God has represented by it this ‘Abbassid Empire, and the dwelling in the land 
of ‘Irak of the Caliphs from the family of ‘Abbas, by His saying ‘I will set my 
throne in Elam.’ It is their appanage, which only the feeble-minded ignore.’’ 
The whole chapter (xxv) is well worthy of attention. (The Book of Religion 
and Empire by ‘Ali Tabari, tr. A. Mingana, Manchester, 1922, p. 126). 
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of the Kingdom of God of that oriental Barbarian, Jesus Christ. 
It is interesting, however, to notice that despite the emphatic 
contribution of Luther,’ the development of the modern theor- 
ies of the Kingdom starts from Plato’s Republic, and its place in 
modern theology is found in the title of Sir Thomas More’s 
offspring of the Republic—Utopia.” 


82 R. Frick, op. cit. pp. 153-5. 

83 W. Pauck, Das Reich Gottes auf Erden, (Arb. 2. Kgesch.). Berlin, 1928, 68-94, 
An exception, however, must be made in favour of Hobbes, who made the proper 
identification of ‘kingdome’ with ‘Soveraign Power’. (Leviathan, IIT, ¢. 35). 
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THON TO FRANCE 
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The permanence of Protestantism was by no means as- 
sured as the year 1530 drew toa close. The Peace of Cambrai 
had ended the war between the Emperor, Charles V, and the 
French king, Francis I. Charles likewise had made his peace 
with the pope. He had gone to Italy and there had received 
from Clement VII the coveted iron crown of Lombardy. The 
international situation that had made the Protestants of 
Germany useful allies of Emperor, king, or pope no longer ex- 
isted. 


One of the terms on which the papal coronation had been 
conferred was that Charles should use every necessary means 
to crush the Lutheran heresy. The Lutherans had already seen 
the quasi legal position granted at the Diet of 1526 lost in 1529. 
They were now required to meet the Emperor at Augsburg in 
June, 1530. Here they presented the Augsburg Confession 
which has become the confessional basis of Lutherans in all 
lands. The well-meant and irenic efforts of Melanchthon, how- 
ever, accomplished nothing. The confession was rejected. The 
prospects of war stared the Protestants in the face. To meet 
this threatening menace, the Protestants in December met to 
form the Smalkald League. 


This league, though an organization of dependent German 
princes, was to function as an international organization. In 
these international relationships Philip Melanchthon played an 
important part. He had been associated with the Reformation 
since 1518. His sound scholarship was universally recognized. 
His interest in humanism made him congenial with the human- 
ists in many lands. The publication of his Loct Communes in 
1521 had won for him universal recognition as one of the lead- 
ing Protestant theologians. His conciliatory disposition made 
him well-fitted to bear the olive branch of peace. Consequently, 
it was to Melanchthon and not to Luther that approaches were 
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made by those Frenchmen who still believed a reconciliation 
between Romanists and Lutherans possible. 


A word should be said concerning Francis I, who became 
the leading character on the French side of the negotiations. 
To interpret one whose course was so vacillating as was that of 
Francis is not easy. It has been asserted that he had a depth 
of religious feeling as intense as that of his sister Margaret.’ 
If so, it was always held in a subordinate place. Violent pas- 
sion, absorption in war and diplomacy, shallowness in thought 
that made it impossible to discern the ultimate results of his 
conduct, the love of gaiety and pleasure that was typical of the 
French Renaissance, dominated his career.” The Concordat of 
1516 gave him a large degree of control over the administration 
of the Catholic church in France. There was, consequently, 
no incentive to support the Reformation because it offered a 
means of increasing the power of the court, as was the case with 
some of the German territorial princes. Unlike Henry VIII 
of England he had no interest in theology that would lead him 
to rush into the conflict against Luther and win for himself 
laurels as the Defender of the Faith. 


The contacts of Melanchthon with French Protestantism 
date from the beginning of the movement. His writings were 
early circulated in France along with those of the other German 
reformers. The spread of the Lutheran heresy led the theologi- 
cal faculty of the University of Paris to follow the example of 
those of Louvain and Cologne and condemn the writings of 
Luther in 1521. His writings were to be burned and a public 
recantation required of the author.* 


Two years later Melanchthon published a reply to this 
attack on his colleague. It was a scathing denunciation of the 
prevalent scholasticism. Referring to the French theologians 
of the days of the reforming councils, he asked if any one be- 
lieved that they would recognize their degenerate posterity 
should they return to life. Assuredly not, but they would de- 
plore the sad state of the church in which theological sophists 
ruled as the calumniators of Christian doctrine. This profane 
scholasticism that was born in Paris left nothing sound in the 


1 Coignet, Francis, I, p. 261. 

2 A similar opinion of Francis I as the creature of expediency and not of convic- 
tion is given by Battifol, The Century of the Renaissance (trans. by Buckley, 
E. F.), p. 158. 

3 Corpus Reformatorum, I, p. 366-368. Referred to as C. RB. 
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church. Luther was not condemned because he dissented from 
the Bible but because he differed from the universities, the holy 
fathers, the councils. His opinions on the will and grace when 
rightly understood were in harmony with those of St. Augustine. 
The severity of the reply is seen in the closing paragraph in 
which Melanchthon asserted that those theologians who sat as 
censors and judges of sacred things were better fitted to dig 
sewers.” 

The policy of Francis in the years immediately following 
was motivated by two things. One was his war with the Em- 
peror in which he sought the support of the German Protestants 
against their sovereign. The other was his Italian program in 
which he needed the aid of the pope against the Emperor. These 
years, aS a consequence, were marked by vacillation between 
support and repression of the Protestants in France. 

The defeat and capture of Francis at Pavia in 1525 were 
disastrous for the French Protestants. This disaster was at- 
tributed by the Catholics to the indulgence which had been shown 
to the Lutherans.” Louise of Savoy, the Queen Mother and 
Regent during the captivity of Francis in Madrid, found it 
necessary to conciliate the Parlement of Paris and the Sorbonne. 
Persecution of the heretics was the price demanded by the 
clergy for financial contributions to the royal treasury. Steps 
were taken to burn all Lutheran books. A commission was 
appointed to seek out and punish heretics. An ineffective per- 
secution followed. Louis de Berquin, eminent leader of French 
Protestantism, was sent to his death. The French council at 
Sens in 1528-1529 reaffirmed the mediaeval doctrines of the 
church and demanded the extirpation of all Protestants. The 
mutilation of a statue of the Virgin in 1528 enraged the king 
and for the time being he supported the use of force. Such 
was the situation in France when the German Lutherans formed 
the Smalkald League in December, 1530. 


The Protestant princes delegated to Melanchthon the task 
of preparing a letter to Francis I. It was not a proposal of a 
league for mutual defence. It was a concise statement of the 
German demand for a council that would be free, Christian, and 
general and that would meet on German soil. Melanchthon 
reviewed the course of events from 1517 to 1531. He denied 
the charge that the motive of the German Protestants was the 


4 Ibid., I, pp. 399-416. 
5 Baird, History of the Huguenots, I, p. 122. 
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confiscation of ecclesiastical property. Francis was asked to 
give his support to the demand for this council in Germany, 
In the meantime he was urged to refrain from pronouncing q 
false judgment on the Germans. The same appeal in behalf of 
the Protestant princes was addressed by Melanchthon to Henry 
Will. 

On February 16, 1531, the same day on which this letter 
was written, Melanchthon at the request of the Elector John of 
Saxony dispatched another letter to Francis. The Elector had 
refused to concur in the election of Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V, as king of the Romans. He believed that sucha step was 
not only unconstitutional but also a dire threat to the liberty of 
the German princes. He was anxious that Francis should not 
condemn him until he personally listened to his defence. This 
would be presented at the proposed council.’ 

The interest with which Melanchthon awaited the reply 
from the King is shown by his letter to Martin Bucer in April.’ 
When it came, it made a very favorable impression on him. To 
Camerarius he expressed his conviction that Francis, if cor- 
rectly understood, was well-disposed toward them. He _ had 
praised the desire of the Germans for a General Council. Until 
this met he would not use force against the Protestants.® Mel- 
anchthon repeated these sentiments to Myconius on June 14. 
He had great faith in the king whom he believed to be submis- 
sive to the divine guidance. ‘Cor regis in manus Dei est.””® 


The advance of the Ottoman Turks up the valley of the 
Danube rendered futile any designs Charles may have had of 
using force against his German subjects. He needed their as- 
sistance. All immediate danger to the Protestants was removed 
by the peace of Nuremberg in 1532 and the treaty of Cadan in 
1534. 

The vacillation of Francis was manifested at no time to a 
greater extent than while this correspondence with the German 
Protestants was being carried on. He had not given up his hope 
of retrieving his lost possessions in Italy. To accomplish this 
he concluded an agreement with Clement VII on June 9, 1531, 
by which the niece of the pope was married to Henry, the second 


6 C. R., Il. pp. 472-477, 478. 

7 C. B., Il, p. 478. The Elector did not recognize Ferdinand until 1534. 
8 Ibid., II, p. 499. 

9 Ibid., II, p. 503. 

10 Ibid., II, p. 507. 
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son of Francis." A secret clause in the treaty bound the pope 
to assist Francis in recovering Milan and Genoa. When Cath- 
erine came to France, she joined the Catholics in opposing any 
reconciliation with the Protestants. Yet at the same time Fran- 
cis refused to heed the plea of Clement for a crusade against the 
Lutherans and Zwinglians. He declared that since the Protes- 
tants had appealed to Holy Scriptures to decide the points at 
issue, an appeal to arms could not do it. He urged a General 
Council.” 

The international situation was further complicated by the 
demand of Henry VIII for an annulment of his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon. England and France drew closer to- 
gether. The death of Clement in 1534 again made a change in 
the situation. His successor, Paul III, was more favourable 
to reconciliation. He manifested a desire to reform the church 
and announced his intention of calling a General Council. In 
Germany, meanwhile, the Emperor’s agents were using the nego- 
tiations of Francis with Solyman to good advantage. The king 
was portrayed as worse than an infidel. The prevailing attitude 
against any association, even diplomatic, with the Turks was 
such that these reports could not fail to deepen the distrust which 
many German princes already felt concerning the French king. 


The year 1534 was to witness important developments in 
the relations of Melanchthon with the king of France. There 
was a party at the court of Francis that held it possible to pre- 
pare a statement of doctrine that would be acceptable alike to 
the German Protestants and to a majority of the French Cath- 
olics. A word must be said about the most prominent members 
of this group. The sincere interest of Queen Margaret of 
Navarre in the reform of the church is universally recognized. 
She entertained the highest opinion of Melanchthon. To her 
brother, the king, she spoke of him as a man of exalted piety, 
profound learning, and singular eloquence.** She urged the 
king to bring him to France for a disputation. Another mem- 
ber was John Sturm, later connected with the University of 
Strasburg. He was a learned man who under the influence of 
humanism had come to a deep appreciation of the gospel. Others 


1] At this time there was no expectation that Henry would become king of France. 
The death of the Dauphin Francis brought him to the throne in 1547 as Henry 
II and gave Catherine a place in the Reformation in France. 

12 Baird, op. cit., I, p. 149. 

13 June 13, 1534 Melanchthon wrote to Margaret praising her for her piety and 
Christian grace, C. #., II, p. 732. 
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were the brothers, William and John du Bellay. The latter be- 
came bishop of Paris. Both of these men showed themselves 
kindly disposed toward a reformation of the church and added 
their appeals to those of others that Melanchthon should be in- 
vited to France. Still another was Barnabas Vore de la Fose, 
or Vorraeus as he is known, who was to be the emissary of the 
French in the negotiations. 

As a preparatory step to the conference, Vorraeus was sent 
to invite Melanchthon and Bucer to send to the king a series of 
articles of doctrine on which agreement would be possible. This 
Melanchthon did in August. In his introduction he drew a dis- 
tinction between abuses sinful in themselves and those spring- 
ing from human infirmities."* The latter might be condoned 
for the sake of the public good. Some ecclesiastical authority 
might be exercised in the church. The bishops could be per- 
mitted to continue to function. Even the bishop of Rome might 
rule over the church provided he kept his government within 
bounds and did not oppress the true doctrine. The control of 
revenues and the use of physical power, however, should be 
assigned to kings and princes. 

It should be easy to reach an agreement on things that are 
adiaphora such as foods, holidays, ecclesiastical vestments, and 
ceremonies in so far as these agree with the Bible. Ceremonies 
are indispensable in worship. The Protestants retained many 
of the old ceremonies. They had only dispensed with such as 
were mere superstitions or were not in harmony with the Bible. 

Melanchthon believed that the confessional should be re- 
tained. It emphasized the remission of sins and strengthened 
the power of the keys and of discipline. The danger lay in the 
demand that there should be an enumeration of sins. This was 
a human tradition that should be abolished. 

On the doctrine of justification he stated that time had led 
to a closer agreement than had formerly existed. The absurd 
teaching of the scholastics that men merit the remission of sins 
on the basis of their good works was nowhere believed any 
longer. All now confessed that fides was necessary. This he 
defined as fiducia in Christum et remissionem peccatorwm.” 
Of this fides or fiducia the scholastics made no mention. 


14 For a discussion of the several versions of these Articles see Bretschneider, C. 
R., Il, pp. 741-743. The quotations here used are from that marked A, pp. 
743-766. See also Schmidt, Philipp Melanchthon, Leben und ausgewalte Schrif- 
ten, p. 269. 

15 C. R., Il, p. 747. 
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There was general agreement among doctors both Cath- 
olic and Protestant on freedom of the will, the origin of sin, the 
remission of sins, and good works. This degree of agreement 
already existing should insure the success of such a colloquium 
as was proposed. 

It was evident to all that for the remission of sins there 
should be contritio and a change of habits. This remission de- 
pends on the mercy and passion of Christ which is apprehended 
by fides, that is, fiducia. 

Reconciliation of the divergent views on the worth of good 
works would be easier since all now agreed that it was impos- 
sible to keep the law on all points. Good works do not please 
God because of their merits but because those who do them be- 
lieve on Christ. 

Melanchthon next proceeded to consider the mass. Here 
he felt was a knot that could not be untied.** It would probably 
be necessary to refer this to a synod for which the kings of 
France and England could make preparation by arranging for 
a colloquium on the subject. He pointed out that the Germans 
had continued to use the old venerated forms. There had been 
no noticeable changes. However, private masses had been 
abolished since great abuses were connected with them. 


Until a synod should be convened, no one should be forced 
to celebrate private masses. The pope could allay the tumult 
over communion in both kinds if he would grant to each one 
permission to follow his inclination in this matter. Concessions 
here made by the pope might aid in the solution of other matters. 

To promote peace, Melanchthon was ready to retain cere- 
monies in which the saints were honored. He suggested that a 
prayer such as this might be used, “Grant, O God, that they 
may be assisted by the prayers of the saints.’’"’ The introduction 
of the pure gospel in the churches would automatically destroy 
‘saint worship. 

Monasteries might be permitted to exist if they should be 
used as schools. Only persons of mature age should be permit- 
ted to take the vows. Renunciation should be lawful if desired. 
Marriage should be the privilege of all in clerical orders. If 
advisable, only celibates might be admitted to the higher offices. 





16 C. R., Il, p. 751. ‘‘In caeteris articulis omnibus iniri ratio concordiae sine magna 
difficultate potest, sed hic unus nodus de Missa videtur inexplicabilis esse; et 
profecto de hac re opus esset Ecclesiae Synodo.’’ 

17 ‘Deus da, ut adiuventur precibus sanctorum,.’’ Jbid., II, p. 757. 
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This remarkable document has been presented at some 
length because it markedly illustrates the extent to which Mel- 
anchthon apparently would go in compromise and_ because 
it had a part in the reaction in Germany against his acceptance 
of the formal invitation the next year.** That Melanchthon 
realized he had been unduly moderate is clear from his letter to 
du Bellay at this time. He was convinced, however, that such 
a spirit would not be useless in the church.’® His opinion at 
this time may also be discovered in a letter to Martin Bucer, 
written on the same day that the Articles were sent. He evi- 
dently doubted that any important results would be attained, 
but excused his lavish offers on the ground that he wished to 
make his French friends comprehend the chief points in the 
controversy.’ Bucer gave his approval of Melanchthon’s work, 
although he believed that the Wittenberger had not displayed 
sufficient caution. He sent to Paris his own statement in which 
he approved the correct principles and purposes beneath the 
Roman practices but condemned existing conditions. An opin- 
ion was also secured from Caspar Hedio by Dr. Ulrich Chilius, 
or Geiger as he is also called. He came as a representative of 
the King to collect as many favorable opinions as _ possible.” 
Later in the year Geiger went to Switzerland and south Germany 
in an endeavor to secure conciliatory opinions from other theolo- 
gians. To advance his mission, he showed those procured from 
Melanchthon and Bucer. The outcome was disastrous, as these 
were condemned at once. Mutilated copies of the Articles were 
also circulated by the Catholics to prove that Melanchthon and 
Bucer had recanted.” Calvin and Bullinger were severe in their 





18 For the opinion of an American Lutheran friendly to Melanchthon see Richards, 
J. W., Melanchthon, p. 222.. Dr. Richards believes that ‘‘it breathes throughout 
an earnest desire for harmony in the Church but it does not surrender a single 
point of evangelical doctrine.’’ An unfriendly American Lutheran opinion is 
that of Schmauk, T. E. and Benze, C. E. The Confesstonal Principle and Con- 
fessions of the Lutheran Church, p. 575. Baird, H. M. an American Reformed 
historian, writes, ‘‘ No other reformer could have brought himself to approve the 
articles now submitted for the king’s perusal: while it was certain that not even 
this unbounded liberality would satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Roman 
party,’’ op. cit., I, p. 161. For a German presentation without comment see 
Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 269-272. 


19 C. R., Il, p. 740. ‘‘Ostendi quandam in his moderationem, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, non inutilem ecclesiae.’’ 


20 C. R., Il, pp. 775, 776. ‘‘Non tam quod sperem nobis placari posse ton archierea 
ton Romaion, quam ut isti boni viri intelligerent, quibus de rebus praecipue 
sint controversiae.’’ 


21 Eells, Martin Bucer, p. 167. 
22 C. R., Il, p. 915: X, p. 141. 
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denunciations.** The comment of a recent biographer of Bucer 
seems correct when he says, “The individualistic spirit of the 
Reformation was strongly opposed to placing by private ap- 
pointment so much power in the hands of two men—especially 
such as Melanchthon and Bucer, who had shown themselves 
ready to concede almost everything in forms of government, 
liturgy, and forms of doctrine as rumor stated that they had 
done in their memorials to France.’ 


The announcement of the pending colloquium was received 
with equal disfavor by the uncompromising Catholics of France. 
The Sorbonne feared the results of a discussion in which the 
scholastic theologians of that institution would probably not be 
invited to participate. A violent denunciation of the project 
was issued. From the Sorbonne also came the rumor that 
Melanchthon and Bucer had asked the king for the opportunity 
to come to France and dispute with them. In advance they had 
given a promise that they would leave the papacy intact.” 

The success of the efforts of the Catholics to prevent the 
coming of Melanchthon and to secure a renewal of persecution 
of the Protestants was furthered by the events of the closing 
months of 1534. The Munster episode aroused fear in France. 
On October 24 occurred the affair of the Placards. Edicts 
against the heretics were issued. Within a few months twenty- 
four were burned alive in Paris. 


The effect of this, as was to be anticipated, was distinctly 
unfavorable in Germany. Melanchthon expressed his anxiety 
in letters to Camerarius, Bucer, and Brent. To the last of these 
he wrote: ‘““Many in France and elsewhere are being put to 
death because of their opinions. Many applaud such judgments 
with true cause and they thus strengthen the fury of the Ty- 
rants.” This fact, he confessed, pained him much.” 


When the king learned of this unfavorable reaction, he 
addressed a letter to the German princes on February 1. He 
was aroused by the reports that while Turks could freely walk 
about the streets of Paris, Germans could not do so without 





28 Calvin wrote, ‘‘It is wrong to preserve such paltry rubbish, the sad relics of 
papal superstition, every recollection of which we ought to strive to extirpate.’’ 
D’Aubigne, History, IV, p. 353, quoting from Lettres Francaises, I, p. 420. 
Bullinger wrote that the profane, impious, and ambitious king only wished to 
recover Italy. Jbid., p. 353. 

24 Eells, op. cit., p. 170. 

25 Eells, ibid., p. 170. 

26 C. R., Il, pp. 822, 824, 837. 
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annoyance. Rumor had it that without discrimination they were 
being held as heretics. The prisons, it was said, were full of 
them. Such, however, was not the case. Specific royal orders 
had been given that no German should be imprisoned. German 
nobles were at his court. German students, artisans, and mer- 
chants might move freely about town. They had all the priv- 
ileges of his own subjects, yes, even of his own children. In 
conclusion he expressed his hope that the princes would not be 
deceived by rumors circulated by those whose objective was to 
stir up hostility between the king and the Germans.” The re- 
newal of war between Francis and Charles was the chief reason 
for this explanatory and conciliatory message. 


The first reply from France to Melanchthon after the dis- 
patch of the Articles in August, 1534, came from Jckn Sturm 
who wrote him on March 4, 1535. The affair of the Placards, 
he declared, had brought persecution on all Protestants alike. 
There was only one way out. That was for Melanchthon to 
come to France. If he would come, the king would provide for 
him protection and security, insure him honor and peace, and 
permit him to depart when the important matters were settled. 
When they would see him personally they would see their safe- 
ty. This letter was carried to Germany by Vorraeus who saw 
Melanchthon personally. Sturm also wrote to Bucer, saying, 
“The future of French Protestantism is in your hands. Melanch- 
thon’s answer and yours will decide whether the evangelicals 
are to enjoy liberty or to undergo the most cruel persecutions.”” 
Bucer joined Sturm in urging Melanchthon to go. 


The traditional attitude of Franch Gallicanism toward 
Rome gave Melanchthon great hopes of a successful issue of 
the project. His letter of April 22 to John du Bellay, bishop of 
Paris, was most obsequious in its tone. He spoke of France 
as the head of the Christian world. Since this was the case, 
the hopes of earnest men everywhere had fallen as Francis had 
persecuted the Protestants and had refused to reform the doc- 
trines of the church. He was not averse to the use of force 
against men teaching seditious and dangerous doctrines. France 
had especially been an example of piety. All good men in 
Germany joined with him in urging the bishop of Paris to use 


"27 Ibid., II, pp. 828-835. 


28 Ibid., II, pp. 855-859. 
29 D’Aubigne, op. cit., p. 359, quoting Schmidt, Vie de Jean Sturm, with no page 
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his authority with his ruler that he would not injure the church 
by uncalled-for cruelty.” 


As Melanchthon reflected on his proposed mission, he 
found himself disturbed by conflicting thoughts. He expressed 
these in his reply to Sturm which was not sent until April 9. 
Anxiety for the personal safety of his friend as well as our 
“own cause” agitated him. Never had he faced a question that 
was so difficult to decide. It was not domestic ties or the fear 
of personal dangers that restrained him. No human affairs 
were of greater concern to him than the welfare of the church. 
The crux of the problem was this: could he accomplish anything 
by coming? Would Sturm not tell him whether he really be- 
lieved that any good could be accomplished? If all that could 
be expected was to lighten the burdens of those holding opinions 
neither impious nor seditious while the graver abuses of the 
church remained untouched, more harm than good should be 
done. If the king were really serious, he should call a synod. 
The advice of Sturm was eagerly desired. Melanchthon would 
leave it to him. If in the face of these objections the journey 
appeared advisable, it would be made. However, he could not 
come unless the Elector of Saxony gave his consent. In this 
matter Sturm could be assured that the public welfare would be 
considered.” 


The high point in the French mission of Melanchthon was 
now reached. Vorraeus returned to France convinced that only 
a personal invitation from the King would bring Melanchthon 
to France. Under date of June 23, Francis sent the invitation. 
A few lines from the royal missive will be quoted. “It is some 
time now since I heard from William du Bellay, my chamber- 
lain and counselor, of the zeal with which you are exerting your- 
self to appease the altercations to which Christian doctrine has 
given rise. I hear now that you are very much disposed to come 
to us to confer with some of our most distinguished doctors as 
to the means of the reestablishment in the church of that sub- 
lime harmony which is the chief of all my desires. Come, then, 
either in an official capacity, or in your own private character: 
you will be most welcome to me, and you shall in either case 


—_——_— 


30 C. R., II, p. 869. ‘‘TIudico et ipse cohercendos esse, et fanaticos sviritus, qui 
perniciosas opiniones habent, et homines seditiosos.’’—‘‘Ac praesertim Gallica 
natio eximium habet pietatis studium.’’ 


31 Ibid., II, pp. 874-876. ‘‘Sed una cura me non tantum exercet, sed plane ex- 
cruciat: dubito enim, an aliquid proficere possim.’’ 
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have proof of the interest I feel in the glory of your own 
Germany and in the peace of the world ”” 


To the royal invitation, du Bellay, now a cardinal, added 
his personal solicitation. “My dear Melanchthon,” he wrote, 
“do all you can to bring about this happy pacification. If you 
come here, you will have all good men with you, and especially 
the king, who is not only in name but, in reality, most Chris- 
tian.”** Francis now sent Cardinal du Bellay to Rome. The 
ostensible reason for his journey was to express to the pope his 
personal gratitude for the new dignity conferred on him. In 
reality, its object was to urge the pope to do all in his power to 
induce the Catholic church to come to an understanding with 
the Protestants. Signs of a possible reconciliation were not 
wanting. Paul III had raised to the cardinalate Contarini and 
others like him who believed a compromise with the Protestants 
not impossible. The Emperor, also, desired peace and not con- 
flict with his German subjects. 

While the messengers of Francis were on their way to 
Wittenberg, several Protestants were burned in France. The 
persecutions, however, were stopped by an edict of the king on 
July 16.°%* A few days later he requested the Sorbonne to 
nominate some theologians to confer with the reformers. The 
answer was an emphatic refusal. “Your proposal is quite use- 
less and supremely dangerous. Useless, for the heretics will 
hear of nothing but Holy Scripture; dangerous, for the Cath- 
olics who are weak in the faith may be perverted by the objec- 
tions of the heretics. . . . Let the Germans communicate to us 
the articles on which they need instruction, we will give it them 
willingly; but there can be no discussion with heretics; if we 
meet them, it can only be as their judges.”** Catholic political 
leaders pressed on Francis the view that an alliance with the 
Lutherans would cause Milan to be lost to France and throw 
all Catholics on the side of the Emperor. The king announced 
that he would not further ask the faculty to confer with the 
reformers but would himself hear both sides separately. 


Sturm reenforced his earlier request with another letter to 


32 Ibid., II, p. 879. ‘‘Venies omnino mihi gratissimus, seu privato tuo, seu publico 
vestrorum nomine adveneris; meque re ipsa experieris, et privatim vestrae 
Germaniae dignitatis, et publicae in universum quietis, ante omnia esse, ut 
adhue semper fui, studiossimum.’’ 

33 Ibid., II, p. 880. 

34 D’Aubigne, op. cit., p. 368. 

35 Ibid., p. 369, quoting from Crevier, Histoire de 1’ Université, V. p. 2-4. 
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Melanchthon. Du Bellay also again wrote on July 16.°° Mar- 
garet of Navarre sent Claude Baudel, a former student at 
Wittenberg, to see the reformer. Early in August, the French 
envoys reached the home of Melanchthon. Vorraeus, the leader, 
was most persistent in his entreaties and arguments. He re- 
minded Melanchthon that he had practically given his consent. 
He called on him not only in the name of his friends in France 
but of “all pious Christians in France. They are silent, no 
doubt, those whom the cruelest of punishments have laid among 
the dead, and even those, who, immured in dungeons, are separ- 
ated from us by doors of iron; but, if their voices cannot reach 
you, listen at least to one mighty voice, the voice of God him- 
self, the voice of Jesus Christ.”*’ This approach moved Melanch- 
thon. On the other hand his wife, his children, and his friends 
urged him that he would never return alive. The old fear, ex- 
pressed months before to Sturm that he could accomplish no 
good and might make matters worse, returned to distress him. 
He hesitated. When Vorraeus again visited him, he expressed 
his judgment that only a Council could heal the dissensions of 
Christendom. The Frenchman met this by pointing out that 
the visit of Melanchthon would be of the highest value in pre- 
paring the way for such a Council. This carried the day. 
Melanchthon declared his readiness to go. He was willing to 
brave the hardships and dangers of the journey for what he 
hoped would be the triumph of truth and unity. 


The next step was to secure the consent of John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony. Up to this point he had not been consulted 
in the negotiations. The king had carried on his correspond- 
ence directly with a subject of the Elector. While this was not 
the most important factor in John Frederick’s refusal, it was 
of some consequence. This neglect aroused his resentment and 
perhaps increased his doubt of the sincerity of Francis.** John 
Frederick could not decide this question apart from its bearing 
on his own diplomatic relations at the time. It so happened 
that at this moment the Protestant princes were engaged in 
delicate negotiations with King Ferdinand over the suspension 
of ecclesiastical cases in the Reichskammergericht against states 
that were not members of the Smalkald League. Consequently, 


36 C. B., II, pp. 886, 886-889. 
37 D’Aubigne, op. cit., p. 376, quoting Camerarius, Vita Melanchthonis, p. 148. 


38 Cf. the remark of Schmidt, op. cit., p. 277, ‘‘Seine wahre Griinde waren jedoch 
politischer Art.’’ 
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for the time being, amicable relations with the Austrian court 
that would insure temporal security were of more impor- 
tance than the unity of the Catholic church. This destroyed the 
prospects of both Francis I and Henry VIII for an alliance 
with the Smalkald League. 

Since the plague had broken out at Wittenberg, the Uni- 
versity had been removed to Jena. From here Melanchthon 
went to Torgau and presented his request in person on August 
15. It aroused no enthusiasm. The court of John Frederick 
was enraged that even one German could be found who was 
ready to hold out a friendly hand to the French. John Frederick 
received him coldly and promised that an answer would be given 
by Chancellor Bruck, or Pontanus, as he is otherwise known. 
When it came it was a flat refusal. Melanchthon was reminded 
that he ought not to have undertaken negotiations of such im- 
portance without previous consultation with his ruler. As his 
intentions were good, this would be overlooked. Many reasons, 
however, were against his departure. The Elector could not 
think of exposing his valuable theologian to personal danger. 
Furthermore, he was then engaged in some important negoti- 
ations with the Emperor concerning religion. If at the same 
time he should send an envoy to Paris, the other princes of 
Germany would suspect him of insincerity in his promises to 
them. The journey could produce nothing but divisions, quar- 
rels, and irreparable evils. Melanchthon was ordered to excuse 
himself to Francis as best he could. The Elector promised also 
to write to the French king.” 

A note was accordingly sent by John Frederick to Francis. 
He pleaded that false rumors as to the objective of the mission 
might arise. Melanchthon was needed at home. The students 
had been scattered by the plague or removed to another place. 
There is a note of censure in the remark that the king had not 
at any time spoken to him about Melanchthon. If conditions 
changed, if all danger were removed, the Elector would permit 
Melanchthon to come, provided the request should be made to 
him directly and a safe conduct should be assured.” 

By this time knowledge of the proposed mission was com- 


39 C. R., II, p. 908. 

40 Ibid., II, p. 906. ‘‘Deinde non certe meminisse possumus quod R. V. 8. ad nos 
de Philippo aliquid scripserit aut literis significaverit.’’ .. . ‘‘Tune illo (Deo 
dante) futuro tempore, si ullo modo Philippi opera carere potuerimus et 
praesentes difficultates rerum ac sollicitudines cessarint, profectionem ei hanc 
Gallicam permittemus.’’ Though dated August 18, the letter was not sent uutil 
the 28. 
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mon in Germany. On every hand unfavorable comments were 
made. Denunciations of Melanchthon were numerous. A 
rumor spread that Vorraeus had been assassinated on his way 
to Germany. A papal envoy with forged letters had come to 
Melanchthon. Once he were on Catholic territory, he would 
be assassinated.” 


Luther now appeared publicly for the first time in the 
affair. Melanchthon was not yet ready to abandon the mission. 
He asked Luther to second the request which he intended to 
renew. He was quite indignant over the action of his Elector.” 
Luther responded to the wish of his colleague. His letter to 
the Elector is of sufficient interest to be quoted extensively. “‘I 
must respectfully beg of you, in God’s name, to allow Philip to 
goto France. [I am moved to make this request because of the 
pitiful appeal I have received from some honored and pious 
people who have narrowly escaped the flames, and it was Philip, 
who with infinite trouble, induced the King, to make an end of 
this butchery and burning. Therefore if these people are 
deprived of their consolation, then the bloodhounds may begin 
their bloody work afresh, so I do not see how Herr Philip can, 
with a clear conscience, desert them in their deep need, and rob 
them of their much needed consolation, especially as it might 
make the king and those about him very mistrustful of all of 
us, for he has graciously written himself requesting Philip’s 
presence, besides sending a messenger. Your princely Grace 
will, by the grace of God, permit Philip to leave for three months. 
Who knows what God may mean to do, whose thoughts are at 
all times higher and better than ours! For my part, I shall be 
very sorry were so many pious hearts deprived of the comfort 
for which they so touchingly cry and wait. Therefore I plead 
with you once more that your Electoral Grace would most 
graciously grant Philip’s request.’’** 


Melanchthon presented to the Elector a second request in 
writing on August 18. He reiterated the receipt of the invita- 
tion. He stated that to these entreaties he had replied that he 
was burdened with many doubts whether anything could be ac- 
41 The asassination of George Winckler in 1527 when summoned by the Archbishop 

of Mayence showed that the danger feared was real. 


42 August 19 Luther wrote to Jonas, ‘‘Nedum id a principe impetrare potuit. 
Subindignabundus hine discessit rursus ad lenam. Quid futurum sit ignoro. 
C. R., I, p. 910n. 

43 Currie, Margaret A., Letters of Martin Luther, p. 315. 
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complished in the face of such violent and powerful opposition. 
The king had promised him the protection which John Frederick 
had demanded. Might he not be permitted to go as a private 
citizen? Perhaps the king could be led to see the difference be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Anabaptists and not condemn the 
former as he did the latter. This was his only objective. Should 
he not go, those who were endeavoring to have the persecutions 
stopped would censure the king charging that he was not using 
every possible means to bring Melanchthon to France.“ 


John Frederick was irritated by the persistence and what 
he considered the impertinence of Melanchthon in repeating his 
request. Melanchthon was plainly told that as a subject he 
should obey the Elector who had been ordained by God to rule, 
He knew that Francis was the enemy of Charles and of Ferdi- 
nand. Melanchthon should have known that this matter might 
prove a hindrance to the common peace of the German nation 
and embarrass the Elector in the pending negotiations. He 
should have considered whether any reliance could be placed in 
the good intentions of the king of France. Evidently he had 
given little thought as to whether this mission would produce 
evil or good. Unwarranted concessions might be made from 
the positions assumed in the Augsburg Confession. The Elec- 
tor as well as Melanchthon was interested in the dissemination 


of the pure gospel.” 


To the first draft of the letter was added a paragraph stat- 
ing that if, in view of all these considerations, Melanchthon 
could not with a clear conscience give up the journey, the Elector 
would permit him to be guided by his inclinations and will. He 
must decide. The case had been laid before him. This was 


44 C. BR., Il, p. 904. ‘‘Wollte ich diesen Ritt im Namen Gottes thun .. . als privata 
persona. Denn ja wahr ist, dass man diesen grosswichtigen Handel der Religion 
den grossen Potentaten und fremden Nationen so viel méglich einbilden muss, 
dass sie doch ansahen, diese Lehre zu héren, und nicht zugleich verdammen Ana- 
baptisten und uns; wie uns denn unsere Feinde alle gleich halten, und den 
Fremden Nationen vormalen. Diess allein ist mein Bedenken, und_ suche 
hierinn nichts anders.’’ 


45 Ibid., II, pp. 910-913. ‘‘Mehr Untrost denn Trost geben, oder derhalben 
Nachtheil und Verhinderung gemeines Friedens teutscher Nation zu verursachen, 
auch uns an unsern Sachen, da wir doch billiger gefordert, denn geh'ndert 
soliten werden, zu verhindern and zu verunruhigen.’’ This sentence irritated 
Melanchthon who wrote on the margin of his copy, ‘‘propter haec verba nolui 
proficisei.’’ ‘‘Die ganze Concordia su Augsburg ist liegend bleiben,’’ reveals 
the uncompromising position of the Germans in the negotiations both with 
England and France. This made impossible the much-discussed alliance of the 
Smalkald League with Henry VIII. 
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struck out before the letter was finally sent. The deletion was 
due to Chancellor Bruck.“ 


A clear insight into the mind of John Frederick can be 
gathered from his letter of instructions to Chancellor Bruck. 
He dwelt on his fear that Melanchthon might make concessions 
that would embarrass Luther and the other conservative Ger- 
man theologians. He evidently had in mind the Articles sent 
by Melanchthon to the king the previous year. Even if the 
Elector had seen these in the uncorrupted form, his anxiety was 
warranted. In addition, he clearly discerned the purely political 
motives of Francis and thoroughly understood the vacillating 
diplomacy of the king.” 

One should not overlook the fact that parallel with these 
negotiations of the French to secure the presence of Melanchthon 
in Paris was the endeavor of Henry VIII to have him come to 
England. Burnet, the seventeenth century English historian of 
the Reformation, believed that the dispatch of Dr. Robert 
Barnes to Germany was an important factor in circumventing 
the designs of Francis. He also stated that Admiral Coligny 
and other leading French Protestants were opposed, as they be- 
lieved that Melanchthon and the French Catholics would not 
agree. This would further alienate the German princes from 
the court of France.“* Some weight is given to this conclusion 
by the letter of Luther, Justus Jonas, and Cruciger to the Elec- 
tor on September 12.” 

Melanchthon bowed to the inevitable. At first he was not 


46 Ibid., II, p. 912n. ‘‘Dass ihr diese Reise mit gutem Gewissen zu unterlassen 
nicht umgehen konntet so miissen wir euch auf den Fall eures Gefallens gebahren 
und nach everm Willen und auf euer Ebentheuer walten lassen, und mdget 
derhalben selbst bedenken, was euch hierin zu thun sein will.’’ This deletion 
is not properly noted by Schmidt, op. cit., p. 278, or by Ledderhose, Life of 
Melanchthon (trans. by Krotel), p. 128. 

47 Ibid., II, p. 909. ‘‘Denn wir tragen nicht wenig Sorge, so Philippus in Frank- 
reich reisen werde, er werde mit seiner grossen Weisheit und Fleiss, den er 
haben wird, den Kénig irgend auf eine Meinung zu bringen, viel nach lassen, 
das hernach D. Martinus und die andern Theologi nicht werden einraumen 
kénnen, und sollte wie wir sorgen, auch wohl weitlautig vom Doctor Luther 
vermerkt, zwischen ihnen selbst dariiber Zweispalt vorfallen, das viel Leute 
argern wiirde, und dem Evangelio merklich Schaden thun. Zu dem ist nicht zu 
vermuthen, dass den Franvosen Ernst sein des Evangeliums halben, sondern 
weil sie die Wankelmuthigkeit bei dem Philippo spiiren, dass sie werden 
anhalten, ihn weiter auszulernen, und darnach seine Unbestindigkeit auszubrei‘en, 
und ihm zu verunglimpfen. So ist auch wohl abzunehmen, dass die Leute, die 
die Sache fordern, mehr Erasmisch denn Evangelisch sein.’’ 

48 History of the Reformation, pp. 165, 166. 

49 Currie, op. cit., p. 319. In a letter to the Elector they ask that an audience be 
given to Barnes since ‘‘he has managed matters very well in regard to M. 
Philip’s promise to the King.’’ 
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reconciled to the result. He had the disagreeable task of ex- 
plaining his failure to Francis and to his own personal friends 
in France. To the king he expressed his hope that Francis 
would continue to labor for the welfare of the church. He 
hoped at some future time to make the journey.” In a letter 
to du Bellay he stated that the true reason for the refusal was 
the false charge that in the opinion sent to the king in 1534 he 
had given up everything vital. He was called, he complained, 
a traitor and a deserter. The Elector had believed these false 
charges. All this odium had been heaped on him because he 
wished to explain German Protestantism and to restore har- 
mony in the church.” To Sturm he bemoaned his fate as the 
common one of the man who wishes to be moderate and as a 
consequence finds himself denounced by both sides.” 

It was only a short time, however, before he became recon- 
ciled to the outcome. He was never happy in theological con- 
ferences in which there was certain to be much severity of tone 
and hostility in attitudes. To his friend Camerarius, with 
whom he had been closely in touch at all stages of the negoti- 
ations, he wrote that he had never promised to come unless the 
Elector gave his sanction.” A tone of satisfaction is expressed 
in letters to John Marcellus and Justus Jonas.** He soon per- 
ceived that Francis had been actuated only by political motives.* 

He was, however, troubled by the feeling that the Elector 
had been unnecessarily harsh with him. His sensitive nature 
had been deeply wounded by the letter of August 24.°° This 
fear was removed when he met the Elector personally a few 
weeks later and found that John Frederick harbored no ill will 
towards him.” 

The exigencies of international politics led Francis to con- 
tinue his efforts to form an alliance with the German Protes- 
tants.* Profiting by his experience he arranged a conference 


50 C. R., IT, p. 913. 

51 Ibid., II, p. 915. 

52 Ibid., II, p. 917. 

53 Ibid., II, p. 918. 

54 Ibid., II, pp. 936, 931. 

Melanchthon to Conrad Heresbach, Nov. 20, 1535, ibid., II, p. 977. 
Melanchthon to Jonas, Sept. 2, and to Spalatin, same date, ibid., II, pp. 936, 937. 
Melanchthon to Myconius, Oct. 10, ibid., II, p. 950. 

For a discussion of the rumor which gained currency in Paris that the Cardinal 
of Tournon had persuaded Francis to desist from his plan to bring Melanchthon 
to France, see Baird, op. cit., I, p. 188. 
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with the theologians in Germany through the medium of the 
princes. To Melanchthon and the other scholars present, du 
Bellay, the ambassador of Francis, made the startling state- 
ment that the true views of the King differed little from those 
set forth in the Loct Communes.*° The Germans were not de- 
ceived. Francis now threw aside all pretence of an intended 
reformation of the French church. 

The friendliness of Melanchthon for the French king was 
not forgotten in Germany. During the Diet of Ratisbon in 
1540, rumors were circulated that the delays in reaching an 
agreement were due to Melanchthon who was acting under 
secret instructions from Luther and also was in touch with the 
king of France. When Melanchthon learned of these charges 
he wrote to the Emperor making an emphatic denial.” 

Would the cause of the Reformation have been materially 
advanced if Melanchthon had gone to France in 1535? To 
put the question in another form, did John Frederick retard the 
cause that he unquestionably had at heart when he withheld his 
permission? 

It seems to be a sound inference to say that time has vin- 
dicated the judgment of the Elector. The French Catholic 
church was too strongly attached to Rome to have been won to 
such a compromise as must have been the outcome of the con- 
ference. The French Protestants, on the other hand, were de- 
termined on a more violent break than would have been con- 
cluded. For the Germans it would have presented embarrass- 
ment in many ways, not the least of which would have been the 
constitutional ground offered to the Emperor for waging what 
was, in reality, a religious war. Melanchthon was saved the 
disappointment that he would have experienced as he realized 
the failure of his efforts to reunite Christendom. 





59 C. R., IL, p. 1013, 1015, 
60 C. B., III, pp. 1023-1026. 











SLAVERY VIEWS OF A NORTHERN 
PRELATE 


RENA Mazyck ANDREWS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Among the Catholic clergy of the North before the 
Civil War, we may look to John Hughes, Irish archbishop 
of New York, for the frankest exposition of slavery views, 
Intellectually honest and fearlessly impulsive in the expres- 
sion of opinion, he was known for his forceful personality 
and for the leadership he had won by his militant champion- 
ship of unpopular causes. 

pon so controversial a subject as slavery, however, 
the position of his church had become one of studied silence.’ 
Having in its fold both Southerners and Northerners, repre- 
senting opposing economic and political interests, Catholic 
councils discreetly devoted their sessions to a consideration 
of such problems as could be discussed with judicial calm, 
without precipitating a clash between irreconcilable groups. 
And thus the Pastoral Letter of the Ninth Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, in 1858, was able to affirm: “... in the 
great political struggles that have agitated the country on 
the subject of domestic slavery ... among us there has been 
no agitation on the subject.” 

Eagerly alert to make the most of whatever advantage 
might accrue from the relative solidarity of Catholics as 
compared with the schismatic tendencies of Protestants,’ 
Archbishop Hughes would have been the last to counten- 
ance any debate which would tend to separate his church 


1 Peter Guilday, History of the Councils of Baltimore (New York, aa 169; 
Robert J. Murphy, ‘‘The Catholic Church in the United States during the Civil 
War Period,’’ American Catholic Historical Society Records, 39: 293, 295, 298. 
Cited hereafter as A. C. H. S. Records; J. D. G. Shea, History of the Catholic 

Church in the United States (New York, 1892), IV, 384, 385. 

A. C. H. 8S. Records, 39: 296. See also the Pastoral Letter of the Provincial 

Council of Connecticut, 1861, which states, ‘‘. . . while many of the sects have 

divided into hostile parties on an exciting issue, the Catholic Church has care 

fully preserved her unity of spirit in the bond of peace.’’ Ibid. 

3 Seventeen years before, the imminence of schism in the Methodist church had 
brought forth the anxious query: ‘‘If Protestantism is to go on splitting up 
into fragments in this way, how can we hope to battle successfully against the 
formidable power of Romanism and other antagonist influences?’’ The New 
York Christian Advocate, Aug. 7, 1844. 
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into Northern and Southern branches. Particularly did he 
“regret . . . any appeal to Catholic Theology” in press 
discussions of slavery, feeling that the “readers of 
Catholic papers are generally as competent to understand 
their own duties as the Editor who presumes to guide 


them.’”* 


This shaft was aimed principally at Dr. Orestes A. 
Brownson,’ who had recently aroused the archbishop’s ire 
by his sympathetic treatment of the emancipation argument 
of Augustin Cochin in his L’Abolition de l’Esclavage.* Tak- 
ing the gifted reviewer to task for having “thrust” the 
slavery question upon the attention of Catholics “in a 
periodical’ which is supposed to be published in the interests 
of their religion,”* Hughes plunged into the fray in cheer- 
ful disregard of his own precepts, going down in church 
history as one of the few exceptions,” among the clergy, to 
the rule of caution. Thus we find him, with delightful in- 
consistency, devoting column after column in his episcopal 
organ, The Metropolitan Record, to a counter argument en- 
titled, ““The Abolition Views of Brownson Overthrown.” 


“Notes on slavery,’ found among the archbishop’s pri- 
vate papers, is evidently a draft of his published article. 
Drawing from both, we may reduce his discussion of slavery 
to the following salient points: 


1. Slave Trade Condemned. Remembering the famous 
Encyclical of Gregory XVI, of November, 3, 1839," Hughes 
was careful to state that “The Catholic Church... has ever 
set her face against the slave trade.” He believed it to be 





4 ‘*Notes on ‘The War and Catholics’.’’ Undated manuscript in the Hughes 
Papers at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

5 Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, Dr. Brownson had opposed the abolitionists, 
but now he considered immediate emancipation as essential to the success of the 
Northern armies. The constantly shifting opinions of ‘‘ Weathercock Brown- 
son’’ (N. Y. Herald, Oct. 8, 1861) had subjected him to the charge of being a 
‘*Proteus in politics’’ as well as an ‘‘acrobat in religion.’’ The Metropolitan 
Record, Jan. 18, 1862. 

6 Published in Paris in 1861. Crowned by the French Academy. 

7 Brownson’s Quarterly Review, New York series, 1856-1863. 

8 ‘*The Abolition Views of Brownson Overthrown,’’ Reprinted from The Metro- 
politan Record in The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore. Oct. 12, 1861. 

9 R. J. Murphy, ‘‘Catholic Church . .. during the Civil War Period,’’ 303, op. cit. 

10 This Encyclical appears in full over the signature, ‘‘A Catholic,’’ in the New 
York Tribune, Oct. 12, 1861. 

11 ‘‘Notes on Slavery,’’ n. d., Hughes MS. 
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“a crime for one man to reduce another, both being equally 
free, into bondage and slavery.” 


2. Existing Slavery Accepted. Again interpreting the 
attitude of the church, he insisted: “But where slaves have 
been introduced into a country, she does not require of her 
members that they shall be restored to their primitive con- 
dition, which would be often times worse than the one in 
which they are placed.” 


3. No Individual Guilt. “. .. Neither the master nor the 
slave is individually responsible for the condition which 
they respectively occupy toward one another.””* 


4. Duties of Masters and Servants. In these circum- 
stances, “the Master should treat his slaves with all human- 
ity and Christian care and protection. And... the slave... 
should bear with his lot and be faithful to his master.’ 


5. Property Rights Sacred. Since property rights of the 
planter were endangered by the abolitionist program, 
Hughes argues, “The constitution of the country, the laws 
of the State, regard his title to his slaves as not less legiti- 
mate than his title to the land.”” 


6. Military Necessity Alone Justifies Abolition. “Tt is 
only under the pressure of military necessity during a war 
that even the federal government or the federal troops would 
have any right to deprive him [the planter] of his land or 
his servants.” 


7. Gradual Emancipation. Gradual emancipation under 
the tutelage of the former master is recommended as the 
only alternative to a reign of lawlessness and economic 
chaos. Pointing out the impracticability of immediate free- 
dom for the slaves, as advocated by the abolitionists, Hughes 





12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid. Answering the charge of the abolitionists that the spiritual condition of 
the black man was neglected, he goes on to say of the church, ‘‘She does not 
exclude either the master or the slave from the reception of the sacraments, and 
in these very countries [the Southern States] it would not be uncommon to see 
the servant and the master kneeling side by side and receiving the holy com- 
munion,’’ Ibid. 

16 ‘‘The Abolition Views of Brownson Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. 


17 Ibid. 
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wonders if they had ever “thought what is to become of 
these unfortunate people after their emancipation.’ 

Where are they to go, gentlemen abolitionists? You would have 
destroyed the relation between them and their masters. ... And after 
having done this mischief to both parties, you could not expect their 
masters to still provide them with food, clothing, and medicine and 
medical attendance. Whose business will it be to see to all this ??® 

Again, he inquires whether “having disrupted the whole 
social fabric of the Southern States,” it will be the policy 
of the abolitionists simply “to leave the emancipated negroes 
and the white population to fight it out?’ 


8. Race Problem. Considering the alternative “scheme, 
which is, that the negroes, once emancipated, might diffuse 
themselves throughout the free States and especially the 
North,” he asks the pertinent question: 

How do you treat those that you have? Are their feelings not 
outraged on every corner of our streets? . .. Are these the benefits 
which you intend to bestow on the liberation of the negro population 
of the South ??? 

Evidently, the overthrow of slavery would not dispose of 
the race problem. 

Like Bishop England, in his famous “Letters to For- 
syth,”” of 1840, Hughes saw in slavery the same historical 
and scriptural analogies by which the earlier Pro-Slavery 
Argument of Professor Thomas R. Dew, et al, had justified 
the “peculiar institution.’** Note the familiar ring in the 
words of the archbishop: 

We know from sacred writ that Abraham possessed slaves; that 
Job, in his plaintive mood, pleaded before the Almighty his kindness 
to his slaves; that Moses did not strike at the root of slavery, but only 
mitigated the hardships to which the bondman was otherwise sub- 
jected; that our Divine Savior did not teach or prescribe any law in 
reference to that especial topic; that the Church, in the exercise of 
her influence, employed only religious and moral suasion to remove 


18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. Contrasting the treatment accorded the negro in the North and South, 
Hughes makes the astounding statement: ‘‘If Heaven had permitted me to 


have been born in Africa or in America as the son of an African slave, I should 
sooner remain in Southern bondage than avail myself of the opportunity of 
Northern freedom. In the South I should know my place.’’ ‘‘Notes on 
Slavery,’’ Hughes MS. 

22 Works of John England (Messmer edition, Cleveland, 1908) V, 201-205. 

23 Cf. particularly Dew’s ‘‘ Review of the Debates of the Virginia Legislature of 
1832,’’ in The Pro-Slavery Argument (Charleston, 1832). 
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the dangers which surrounded both the master and the slave in their 

mutual relations to each other.** 

Tracing the origin of the institution, the archbishop 
argued that although “Civilized nations no longer turn their 
prisoners into Slaves,” nevertheless Africa, “being a coun- 
try of savages,” without the slightest gleam of hope as to 
prospective civilization,” is an exception to the above gen- 
eralization. There, where “the tribes of the interior are 
in perpetual war,” it is taken for granted that “a prisoner 
may be executed on the spot or sold as a slave.” When the 
“savage king of Dahomey immolated 2,000, some say 5,000, 
of his prisoners to crimson the grave of his equally savage 
father,” as had occurred recently, “according to what, in the 
barbarian spirit of that country, was called ‘the great cus- 
tom’,” was the fate of these victims preferable to enslave- 
ment? “Do not criminals under trial in the courts of our 
own country invariably prefer the penitentiary for life... 
to the hemp or the gallows?” To cling to life is human na- 
ture, he argues, but “human nature of which the aboli- 
tionists do not appear to have any adequate conception.’ 

Then follows the famous passage which seemed to sup- 
port the contention of his critics” that the archbishop was 
an apologist not only for slavery but also for the slave trade. 
Its main points deal with the problem of fixing responsibil- 


ity. 
First, would the king of Dahomey be “more guilty” if 
he sold his prisoners “than if he had cut their heads off?” 
Second, if the “slavers at the dock should buy them off at 
$1.25 a head from the massacre of their barbarous tyrant, 
would they be doing wrong?” Third, when the Africans 
arrived in some one of the “slave colonies of America... 
would it be a crime for humane masters to purchase them 
at a sum which prospectively might cover the annual or 
semi-annual wages given to laborers in other parts of the 
world?” 
In propounding the second question, Hughes hastens 
to state: “We, of course, believe that no genuine Christian 
24 ‘Abolition Views of Brownson Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. In the same spirit Bp. 
Lynch had said, ‘‘Catholics . . . smile at this attempt to ‘reform’ the teachings 
of our Savior,’’ Letter to Abp. Hughes, Charleston, 8. C., Aug. 4, 1861, United 
States Catholic Miscellany, I, XXXVIII, 67. 

25 ‘‘Abolition Views .. . Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. 


26 Brownson, Quarterly Review, Jan., 1862. 
27 ‘‘ Abolition Views .. . Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. 
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—no decent man—would be engaged in this kind of busi- 
ness.” But he still insists, “we cannot discover the crime, 
even of the slaver, in snatching them from the butcheries 
prepared for them in their native land.” 

Similarly, as to the third proposition, he argues: “Un- 
der the circumstances, it is difficult to discover in the 
purchases any moral transgression of the law of God or of 
the law of man where that traffic is authorized.” 

While holding to these now discarded opinions, the 
archbishop throws a negligible amount of dust in his own 
eyes. He recognizes as the “terrific feature about Amer- 
ican slavery,’ that “not only the individuals brought to the 
American continent or islands are themselves to be slaves, 
but their posterity, in like manner, for all time to come.’ 

Another evil of slavery which he recognizes and de- 
plores is the looseness of the marriage bond and the broken 
family life resulting when “the husband is sold in one direc- 
tion and the wife in another, whilst their children are dis- 
posed of according to the highest price offered.” However, 
in the analogy of white and black slavery, his reasoning fol- 
lows the thought patterns of the planter class.” 

Similarly, in his abolition views, he sees very nearly 
eye to eye with the Southerners. No slave-owner could 
have voiced his convictions more vigorously than did Arch- 
bishop Hughes when he said, “Sometimes it has appeared 
to us that abolitionism .. . stands in need of a strait jacket 
and the humane protection of a lunatic asylum.”” 

Regarding anti-slavery agitators as disunionists he de- 
clares: “The crime charged against the adherents of what 
is called the Southern confederacy ... has been attempted 
by the abolitionists, but not in the candid bravery of the 
secessionists.”** 

As for the Constitution, “between the secessionists of 





28 Ibid. According to Hassard, ‘‘in the excitement and haste of composition, he 


éaid more than he meant, and much that he afterward re, 7? =Life of 
Hughes, op. cit., 435. 

29 ‘‘ Abolition Views .. . Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. 

30 Ibid. 


31 ‘‘Except in the right of selling and dispersing families,’’? he considered that 
the immorality of the situation was ‘‘not peculiar to the South,’’ as the ‘‘de- 
graded condition of thousands of females in our own large cities in the free 
States furnishes a hint.’’ Ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid, 
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the South and the abolitionists of the North,” it was in a 
most “perilous condition,” inasmuch as 
The former attack it in front, the latter assail it in the flank. The 
former wish to get clear of its requirements because they think it has 
not been fairly carried out in their regard; the latter because it is, 
as they say, a “covenant with hell.’”’*4 

Further, he begged “leave to suggest” that “if our fel- 
low citizens of the North are so bent on the destruction of 
slavery ... they should form an abolition brigade and do at 
least a part of the fighting for their ‘Idea’.’”’*” 

Scoffing at the inconsistency of humanitarians in their 
“great sympathy for the Africans of the South,” and their 
crass indifference to the fate of the Indians, he then asks, 

Why is there not in New England a society professing, even at 
this late day, to make some restitution to the feeble remnant of the 
race who were cheated, shot down, driven off, and almost exterminated 
by the white people both North and South ?* 


And finally, to emphasize the sanity of his own position 
in contrast with that of the extremist, he declared: 

We are not the friends of slavery. If it were still to be intro- 
duced, we would resist the attempt with all our might. But here it is 
already established, . . . and we despise, in the name of all Catholics, 
the “Idea” of making this war subservient to the philanthropic non- 
sense of abolitionism.*’ 

Although anonymous, no one doubted that the article 
we have been discussing was the product of the archbishop’s 
pen. Among his intimate friends, he freely admitted its 
authorship, writing to Seward: 

You may have seen in the Metropolitan Record a criticism of 
mine on what I regarded as an untimely article in Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review, entitled “Slavery and the War.” .. . It contains my 
sincere convictions on the subject. If I had not corrected the review- 
er’s position, he would have done vast mischief, without, I think, in- 
tending it, to the struggle in which the country is now engaged.** 


This “vast mischief,” as Hughes saw it, lay in “discussing 





34 Ibid. 

35 Contemptuously referring to ‘‘that clique, who shun the battle field and become 
self-complacent in their fanaticism, under the imagination that our brave soldiers 
are fighting their battle without being aware of it,’’ he suggests as a motto to 
be inscribed on the banner of the proposed ‘‘ Abolition Brigade,’’ the inspiring 
words, ‘‘ ‘The Constitution of the United States is a Covenant with Hell’.”’ 
Bearing aloft such a proclamation of war aims as they enter ‘‘the tented fields, 
now oceupied by our gallant troops, imagination can hardly conceive the recep- 
tion that would await them.’’ Ibid. 
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37 Ibid. Italics author’s. 
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abolitionism of slavery through the instrumentality of the 
Government and the army.” Since the success of the admin- 
istration’s border state policy was thereby threatened, he 
pointed out “the prudence of not casting new firebrands of 
division into that portion of the country which is still loyal 
and still united.’ 

Such a practical suggestion evidently neutralized what- 
ever unfavorable reaction his slavery article might other- 
wise have produced. Indeed, before the month was over, 
the archbishop was to receive a marked expression of gov- 
ernmental favor by being chosen for a European mission 
Secure, therefore, in the confidence of the President and the 
Secretary of State, he could shrug his shoulders in cheerful 
indifference at the storm of criticism he had stirred up in 
abolitionist circles. But in exchanging the role of phil- 
osopher for that of diplomat, he was no sooner in France 
than he found that hostile opinion could no longer be treated 
with lofty disdain. 


“Uncommonly vexatious to Archbishop John,” as the 
“Tribune’s special correspondent in Paris” gleefully an- 
nounced, was the “inopportune reproduction in French in 
a notoriously illiberal and anti-Napoleonic journal of his 
article intended only for home consumption.’*” Even more 
embarrassing, in view of the semi-official negotiations then 
in progress at the Federal capital, was the greater publicity 
given to the matter when the able editor of the Journal des 
Débats used its columns to take the archbishop to task for 
the apparent unorthodoxy of his position. “Certainly,” con- 
tinued that imp of American journalism quoted above, 

if that good priest, excellent man, and shrewd unofficial roving diplo- 

mat knows, what we must suppose with his intelligence and knowledge 
of European and French public opinion and politics he does know, he 
must be as angry as his cloth permits.* 

Moreover, at the very time when _ politically-minded 
Parisians were being afforded the opportunity to read, in 
French translation, Le Monde’s reprint of Hughes’ slavery 
article, that distinguished prelate was bending all his efforts 
to secure an audience with the Emperor. To win the con- 
fidence and good will of Napoleon III was, of course, of 
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40 New York Tribune, January 13, 1862. 
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supreme importance; and almost equally vital, to capitalize, 
for the Northern cause, the wide-spread anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the French people. At the same time, not to be 
scorned was the good will of so distinguished a Parisian as 
Augustin Cochin.* Yet, unfortunately for the archbishop’s 
peace of mind, there were imbedded in his slavery discussion 
certain passages scarcely calculated to further any of these 
aims. 

Take, for example, the following reference to the author 
of l’ Abolition de l’Esclavage: 

Augustin Cochin knows nothing of what slavery is in the United 
States. No European, unless he shall have lived a long time in this 
country, is qualified to write on this subject as it is known here.** 

Equally inopportune, and, to the negrophiles of France even 
less reassuring in respect to America’s war purposes was 
the statement: 

Now, we Catholics, and a vast majority of our brave troops in 
the field, have not the slightest idea of carrying on a war which costs 
so much blood and treasure, just to gratify a clique of abolitionists 
in the North.*® 

Scarcely more propitious was the archbishop’s use of 
historical analogy. In satirising the proposed “Brigadier- 
General of the Abolition Brigade” as a commander whose 
“forte ... would be the science of retreat,” Hughes had 
alluded to 

the example of one of the greatest captains either of this century or 

any other who retired with a very small retinue from Moscow ... 
leaving his magnificent army to follow at a remote distance from 

Paris.*® 

If, at the time when Archbishop Hughes presented him- 
self at the imperial court,*’ the royal family were unaware 
of this unfortunate reference to the first Napoleon, it was 
no fault of the Paris press. In an editorial coinciding in 
date with the semi-diplomatic visit of Hughes to the Tuileries, 
Le Journal des Débats expressed “un profond dégout” at 
Le Monde’s long article, “signed by the Archbishop of New 
York” which attempted to “refute the excellent book which 


42 ‘‘French Journals Sustain Union Side,’’ New York Tribune, January 1, 1862. 

43 Augustin Cochin, mayor of Paris, 1853, choice of the Liberal Catholics for 
deputy, member of the Académie, author, editor. 

44 ‘‘ Abolition Views of Brownson Overthrown,’’ loc. cit. 
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M. Cochin had published.” Commenting upon “this strange 
dissertation” which scorned the idea that the American war 
was being fought to realize the schemes of the abolitionists, 
the editor* inquires: “Then what is the cause, what is the 
purpose of the war?” According to Hughes, it was “solely 
to uphold the Constitution and to defend the government 
of the United States.” But, queries the French critic, 
“Whence come the dangers which threaten the Constitu- 
tion and the government, if it be not from slavery?” 


Admitting that “the American prelate does not go so 
far as to defend it in principle,” the editor contends that he 
does “plead with the greatest warmth extenuating circum- 
stances in favor of the peculiar institution so dear to the 
Southern planters.” Particularly exasperating to the anti- 
slavery reviewer was the complaisance with which the arch- 
bishop accepted the status quo and his condemnation of 

the clique of abolitionists who commit the unpardonable sin of wish- 

ing to anticipate the moment when it will please Providence to bring 

about a change in the social life of the countries in which slavery 
still exists. 
The review concludes with a fling at Le Monde for recom- 
mending such an article to its readers as “facts worthy of 
engaging their attention.”” 


Since such an interpretation of his slavery views was 
likely to prejudice his cause in the minds of those whose 
support he most wished to win, Hughes seems to have talked 
the situation over with M. Cochin. According to the ac- 
count of a contemporary biographer, J. R. G. Hassard, 

Mr. Augustin Cochin suggested to him [Hughes] the propriety 
of making some explanation. It has been said that in a letter to the 
editor of the Journal des Debats he denied the authorship of the 
article. This is a mistake: what he did write to that periodical was 
that, as the article in question had appeared editorially in the Metro- 
politan Record, the editor of the Record was the proper person to be 
made responsible for it.*? 


But, in seeking thus to exonerate the archbishop from 
the imputation of direct falsehood, his apologist leaves the 
equally damaging impression that Hughes had quibbled in 
the evasion of authorship and, what was even more un- 
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worthy, had sought to shelter himself behind the skirts of 
John Mullaly, his editor. 

Taking into consideration the awkward position in 
which Hughes found himself, and granting that perfect 
candor is seldom, if ever, expected of a diplomat, it still re- 
mains difficult to accept Hassard’s interpretation without 
question. When we recall the utter fearlessness of the arch- 
bishop’s nature and his indifference to publ'c opinion in 
general, such a statement as he was represented to have 
made to the Journal des Débats cannot easily be reconciled 
with well-established attributes of his character.” 

Moreover, evidence for Hassard’s assumption seems to 
be altogether lacking. A careful search through the issues 
of the Débats for the weeks following its critical comment 
of December 24, reveals no further mention of the slavery 
views of the New York prelate. Nor does that journal con- 
tain any intimation from the pen of the archbishop that “the 
editor of the Record was the proper person to be made 
responsible” for the “article in question.” It would seem, 
therefore, that the ordinarily accurate Hassard had, in this 
instance, risked a confident assertion, without a first-hand 
acquaintance with the source to which he referred, the 
Journal des Débats. 

If, indeed, he consulted any of the Paris newspapers, 
he must have overlooked Le Correspondant, the journal of 
Augustin Cochin, who probably wrote, or inspired, the fol- 
lowing comment: 

But the articles attributed to Mr. Hughes were not signed by 
him and have been translated and published without his consent or 
knowledge while he was in Paris, occupied, with his usual patriotism, 
with the affairs of his country, and using his intellectual powers and 
the influence of his character in promoting union and peace. The 
Journal des Debats has stated that the Archbishop of New York and 
the Monde were partisans of slavery; several journals, the Annales 
catholiques de Genéve, and others, have cited the testimony of the 
venerable prelate. This is a mistake, since he has lent his name to 
nothing of the sort.** 

Besides, as the French defender of the archbishop went on 

to explain, “Le Monde... has always opposed slavery,” and 

the much criticized articles in the Metropolitan Record had 

“62 From the most unfriendly of his biographers came the following tribute to 
Hughes: ‘‘He has the chivalry to be foremost in the conflict, and to scorn 
proxies.’’ ‘‘The Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of New York,’’ 
Harper’s Magazine (June 26, 1858), Vol. II, No. 78. 

53 ‘‘Les Evénements du Mois,’’ Le Correspondant, Jan. 24, 1862. 
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discussed only the practical difficulties of emancipation, a 
subject often envenomed by the leading abolitionists.’’™ 

It is evident that the article in Le Correspondant was 
written with the idea of placing Hughes in the most favor- 
able possible light; suggesting, moreover, by its concluding 
remark, the further deduction that Cochin had been con- 
verted from unqualified admiration of abolitionists to the 
archbishop’s opinion of their mischievous propensities. 

It would, therefore, appear that whatever may have 
been the immediate embarrassment caused by the publicity 
given in France to “Abolition Views of Brownson Over- 
thrown,” its author was, in the end, completely exonerated. 
That this came about through the championship of his cause 
by the very man whose I’ Abolition de l’Esclavage had started 
the journalistic argument may be no less a matter of con- 
gratulation to the archbishop’s admirers. But even more 
gratifying to them should be the assurance that Hassard 
was mistaken in his well-meant, but superficial, explanation 
of the episode, since, instead of floundering in his own de- 
fense, Hughes was extricated from a most difficult position 
without the necessity of withdrawing a single statement in 
his slavery article, and without the compromise of either 
dignity or honor. 

More fortunate in escaping publicity were the arch- 
bishop’s views on the Emancipation Proclamation. Among 
his private papers are several significant letters bearing 
upon this subject. From the Reverend H. L. Richardson, 
editor of the American Quarterly Church Review, came the 
request for an “expression of the opinion which you may 
entertain upon that most important measure.’** At the 
same time, a similar invitation was being extended to lead- 
ing Protestant divines of the city, on the assumption that 
“the President should be advised of the sentiment widely 
prevailing at the North” that “the proposal plan of Eman- 
cipation” was “a measure fraught with evil and only evil... 
to be deprecated by all right-minded, loyal and Christian 
men.”*° 

In a postscript marked “Private,” Hughes was asked 
“to send his reply by private hand” to “remove all possibil- 
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ity of loss by mail’’—a request which the editor explains by 
adding, “I dare not trust important MSS. to the mails in 
these times.”*’ This communication is superscribed in the 
archbishop’s hand-writing, “Rev. Mr. Richardson. No an- 
swer. 


However, as the dates of the Richardson correspon- 
dence prove, Hughes must have lost no time in composing 
an article in compliance with the request. That the article 
never appeared in print is explained by a second letter, dated 
four days later, in which the Reverend Mr. Richardson 
nervously asks a postponement of the protesting action. His 
reasons, as stated to Hughes, reveal a hesitation born of 
the delicacy and uncertainty of the political situation. Of 
the clergy “whose cooperation” was deemed “essential” to 
the “plan of bringing the conservative sentiment of the city 
to bear upon the President at the present juncture,” one, 
“the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter has been, and still is, out of 
town,” the editor explains, and the “others who strongly 
disapprove of the Proclamation... hesitate about a public 
letter; and wish time for consideration.’ Hence, by a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances, the archbishop’s 
support of administration policies was never subject to 
question. 


Nevertheless, the draft of the still-born article is not 
without interest. Most striking among the sentiments ex- 
pressed is the fear of inter-racial warfare that breathes 
through his protest against immediate emancipation. He 
had visited Haiti and Santo Domingo in his early manhood, 
and Cuba in 1853,° and had thus become “acquainted with 
their white and colored inhabitants.”” “They told me,” 
he recalls, in his proposed letter on the Proclamation, “much 
of the horrors connected with what history has settled down 
to call the Massacre of St. Domingo.” Moreover, his sis- 
ter Margaret had married into a family of Santo Domingo 
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refugees,” and their harrowing experiences during the first 
uprising of the blacks may be regarded as an additional ex- 
planation of his words to Richardson, “I tremble at the 
thought of social strife among our fellow citizens of the 
South.’ 

Lurid is the picture he then proceeds to paint of what 
he imagined would result from the ill-advised emancipation 
proclamation: a dwelling in flames; “glare of a light on the 


black faces of the negroes in a circle not... remote;” “fear 
and flight” on the part of the rudely-awakened inmates;” “the 
clubbing of the late master and then the... violation... 


by some big black beast ... the objects of his brutality being 
the mother, the wife, the sister, or the daughter.” With 
such a possibility in mind, what wonder that humanitarian 
impulse alone would seek to stay the hand of the “great 
Emancipator!”’ 

However, Hughes is careful to state, “as regards the 
councils of the nation, I have nothing to say.” He considers 
“Mr. Lincoln a man as true in his own sense to the Union 
and constitution and this our government as could be found 
within its borders.”’ But while “no President, not excepting 
even Washington, has been more honest or patriotic than 
Abm. Lincoln,” yet, in the archbishop’s “weak opinion,” it 
would appear that the Civil War Executive was “deficient 
in reliance upon his own judgment.” Loyal to his friend 
Seward in the Cabinet, he hastens to add, “Neither do I find 
any fault with his official advisers. They have with him the 
combined credit of governing the country or the responsibil- 
ity of not doing so.” But inasmuch as the Secretary of 
State had not succeeded in making his voice dominant in all 
crises that had arisen, the archbishop is moved to remark: 

And yet one looking on from a distance may be pardoned for 
thinking and even saying that according to his notion it is not by any 
means impossible that to the aggregate of this united council, wisdom 
may be sometimes stifled by numbers.** 


Having delivered himself of this philosophic reflection, 
Hughes then concludes his protest against sudden eman- 
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cipation by calling down the “mercy” of the Lord “upon 
this nation.” 

Had this letter been published at an unpropitious mo- 
ment, as was Le Monde’s reprint of his slavery article, one 
wonders if the archbishop might not soon have been calling 
down the mercy of the Lord, not only on his country, but 
upon his own person.” However, like Lincoln, and many 
another whose names are recorded among the wise and great, 
Archbishop Hughes owed much to the smile of Dame For- 
tune. 

In concluding this study of slavery views from the 
standpoint of a Northern Catholic, it may be well to inquire 
into the origin of the archbishop’s contempt for abolition- 
ists. 


In seeking to answer the question, we must recall that 
Hughes was not alone in this attitude. Conservatives 
throughout the North as well as the South opposed the radi- 
cal aims of the anti-slavery agitator. Their taste was of- 
fended by the hysteria which characterized the abolition 
manner in press and forum. And their minds long remained 
unreceptive to the abolition argument largely because of 
the manifest exaggeration with which it was presented. But 
additional explanation must be sought to account for the 
fact that “nowhere do we find a Catholic bishop espousing 
this cause.”” 


Discrediting the abolition movement in Catholic eyes 
were its revolutionary tendencies. Some years before Hughes 
had asserted, “The Church is not an approver of revolu- 
tion,” further interpreting her doctrines by saying: “She 
seems to have little confidence in... those enthusiasms in 
favor of new schemes... by which the pace of society is to 
be preternaturally quickened in the path of universal prog- 
ress.”"° Instead of the immediate emancipation panacea 
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of the abolitionists, he believed, as we have seen, that the 
change from slavery to freedom should come about gradual- 
ly; though he seems never to have worked out any such 
definite procedure as Lincoln was to do in his proposal of 
compensated emancipation over a forty year period.“ The 
sudden dislocation of the social order in the freeing of the 
negroes, as advocated by those who had “sympathies with 
the race at a distance,’ he considered a fatal blunder in 
times of peace and justifiable in war only on the score of 
military necessity.’* Conservatism versus radicalism is, then, 
the first point of disagreement. 

Second, in contrast to the narrow fanaticism of William 
Lloyd Garrison and his followers, Archbishop Hughes was 
distinguished by a breadth of view which enabled him to 
look dispassionately on both sides of any question not in- 
volving church dogma or Irish patriotism. Sectional ani- 
mosities were being stimulated, he felt, by the ravings of 
the abolitionists. But sectionalism was inconsistent with 
the very word Catholic, a synonym for universal, and imply- 
ing a world-embracing scope of interest. Thus, as the Pro- 
vincial Council of Connecticut had emphasized in 1861, “the 
Catholic Church” knew “no North, no South, no East, and 
no West.’ 

Third, devotion to the Constitution and the Union set 
the archbishop forever apart from the faction whose spokes- 
man could thunder in the forum, “I tell you, our work is 
the Dissolution of This Slavery-Cursed Union.” There can 
be but little doubt that the editor of the Metropolitan Record 
was but reflecting the policy of his archepiscopal head when 


he urged: 
If the abolitionists pull down the massive fabric of the Consti- 
tution . . . we wish to see no Catholic figuring as the scapegoat of a 


party that would rather rule over a divided country, than serve in a 
strong and mighty Republic.”® 


Fourth, the anti-Popery fanaticism of the abolition 
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leaders widened a chasm which was already noticeable from 
the days when they allied themselves with the Native-Amer- 
ican and Know-Nothing movements.” One of their most 
offensive and ill-timed expressions of hostility appeared 
under the caption, “When Slavery Shall Have Been Dis- 
posed of Popery Must Be Examined Into;” thereby arous- 
ing the ire of the peppery editor of the archbishop’s official 
organ, in whose columns a caustic parallel is drawn between 
the patriotic enthusiasm with which Irish Catholics volun- 
teered for army service and the lack of military ardor on 
the part of certain self-appointed critics of popery, the New 
England abolitionists.” 


Fifth, as a factor irreconcilable with abolitionist af- 
finities might be considered the archbishop’s alleged “desire 
to keep on friendly relations with his Southern brethren.’ 
When Dr. Brownson commented upon the influence of such 
a sentiment, he was evidently thinking of the various oc- 
casions on which Hughes had enjoyed Southern hospitality 
and of the active correspondence he had kept up with such 
outstanding prelates as Bishop Lynch of Charleston and 
Bishop Whelan of Wheeling. Keeping thus in close touch 
with Southern opinion through these direct channels, the 
archbishop was, perhaps, in a better position to weigh evi- 
dence and form impartial judgments than those who were 
less informed of actual conditions. Certainly, it constitutes 
one of his chief claims to the point of view of a statesman 
rather than that of a politician that he could think of the 
interests of his adopted country as a whole and feel that 
each section was equally entitled to a hearing. And if he 
was in sympathy with the South on a number of points at 
issue, a closer study of the above-mentioned correspondence 
will reveal that there were even more points concerning 
which he disagreed firmly, if politely, with his “Southern 
brethren.” 
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The sixth and perhaps most fundamental explanation 
of the archbishop’s attitude to abolitionists found its root 
in religious, rather than political, principles. Abolition lead- 
ers were likely to be either of the evangelical Protestant 
type” or else “free-thinkers,”” never, it would seem, ad- 
herents of the Catholic faith. In his letter to M. Cochin 
protesting against the garbled account of the Harper’s Ferry 
raid in his recent book on slavery, Hughes calls the atten- 
tion of the French author to the fact that “Most of the... 
writers quoted by you as authority are... known only to 
be set down at once as infidels or fanatics.” Illustrating 
his point, he continues: 

Channing, for instance, was a Socinian, if not an infidel. Parker 

did not hesitate to preach or write against the divinity of our Lord. 

He maintained that there would be other and better Christs than the 

one who died on Calvary. The great majority of the others who 

are quoted are unknown to fame.*? 


Thus we find religious bias, in curious juxtaposition with 
absence of sectional prejudice, operating in the mind of 
Archbishop Hughes and predisposing him to frown upon 
the arch-enemies of slavery. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the many-sided 
nature of Hughes best explains his slavery attitude. Asa 
conservative he was concerned for the protection of property 
rights and for the preservation of the cultural gains of the 
centuries from a lapse into the barbarism of the jungle. As 
a humanitarian, he deplored the abuses of slavery; but while 
pitying the slave who might possibly fall into the hands of 
a brutal master, he shuddered more over the probable fate 
of the master’s family in the hands of a brutal slave—a dread 
which became to him almost an obsession. As a church- 
man, he left in the hands of an omniscient Deity the work- 
ing out of problems which seemed too knotty for his own 
generation to solve. As an unconscious evolutionist, he 
thought of social reform and, particularly, reform involving 
the deeply-rooted system of slavery, as a plant of slow 
growth, which over-stimulation might develop into the 
rankest and most poisonous of weeds. As a patriot, he pin- 
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ned his faith on the Constitution and Union, even as he 
viewed with alarm the disruptive recklessness of the radical 
idealist. And, finally, through the lens of the statesman, 
he could look beyond the boundaries of state and section 
and view the nation as an indestructible whole, whose inter- 
ests would be better promoted by the compromise method 
of the council chamber than by the capricious decisions of 
the god of battles. 


Therefore, unlike his friend Seward, Archbishop Hughes 
regarded the Civil War, not as an “irrepressible conflict,” 
but rather as a preventable evil, a “melancholy strife,” for 
which anti-slavery agitators were chiefly responsible. Ac- 
cordingly, to him abolitionism was anathema. 

















AMONG THE MEMBERS 


Professor Quirinus Breed, who held a chair in Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Michigan, has accepted a call to Albany College, Albany, Oregon. 


Professor R. E. E. Harkness of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, left in September for a year abroad. He expects 
to spend the major part of his time in the British Isles, making London 
his center. He is engaged in a study of the rise and development of 
democracy in religion, particularly during the Cromwellian period. 


Professor John B. Moose, formerly professor of church history at 
the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, has accepted a call to the 
Southern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Professor George T. Oborn, formerly of Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida, has been called to Taylor University, Upland, Indiana. 


Professor Wilhelm Pauck, professor of church history in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary made a short visit to Germany during the past sum- 
mer, and spent the larger part of the autumn quarter in Cambridge, 
where he made use of the excellent library of Harvard University in prep- 
aration of his book on the history of the Reformation period. 


Professor B. H. Pershing was installed as professor of church his- 
tory in Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
on December 5, 1933. His inaugural address dealt with “Paul Henkel, 
a Frontier Missionary, Organizer, and Author.” He had formerly been 
president of Thiel College, and dean of men and professor of history in 
Wittenberg College. 


Professor Ray C. Petry has accepted a call to McPherson College, Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas. 


The chairman of the membership committee of the Society, Professor 
W. W. Rockwell, has the sincere sympathy of all members of the Society 
because of the tragic death of his wife who in last August was killed in an 
automobile accident, attempting to save a pedestrian. 


Professor Henry Schaeffer, who held a chair of the Old Testament 
in the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIl., has become 
professor of church history in the institution, succeeding Professor John 


B. Moose. 











IN MEMORIAM 


HENRY JACOB WEBER, Ph.D., D.D. 


Henry Jacob Weber, President Emeritus and since 1902 Dean 
of the Faculty of Bloomfield College and Seminary, died in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, on Friday, October 27, 1933, in his eightieth year. 


Dr. Weber was born in Newark, N. J., on August 31, 1854, and 
was educated in the Newark public schools and in Bloomfield Sem- 
inary, known at that time as the “German Theological School of 
Newark.” After completing his theological course in this institution 
in 1874, as a member of the first graduating class, he studied-for two 
years in Germany, at the Universities of Bonn and Leipzig. On his 
return to this country he became an instructor in Bloomfield Seminary 
and served in that capacity until 1880, when he was called to the 
pastorate of the Carmel Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. To 
this ministry he devoted fifteen years. While in Philadelphia he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of 
Pennsylvania (1894). In 1896 he accepted an invitation to the chair 
of Hebrew at Bloomfield; in 1902 he was made Dean of the Faculty, 
a position which he still held at the time of his death; in 1903 he 
became Professor of Theology. Besides the subjects already men- 
tioned he for many years gave courses in Church History, Latin, 
Greek, Psychology, and Ethics. In consideration of these varied and 
efficient services his Alma Mater in 1909 conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1927, though he was then in his 
seventy-third year, honored him with an election to the Presidency 
of the institution, an office which his failing health permitted him to 
fill for only one year. He also served for many years as the Seminary’s 
financial agent, and succeeded in raising a considerable portion of its 
endowment and in establishing its Refectory. 

During the morning of Monday, October 30, the day of the fu- 
neral, Dr. Weber’s body lay in state in the Seminary Chapel, and in 
the afternoon at 2:30 services were held in the First Church of 
Bloomfield. He is survived by a widow and two sons. 

Dr. Weber was a member of the American Society of Church 
History from its reorganization in 1906, and was one of the most 
regular attendants at the annual meetings. For eight years he served 
the Society as its Treasurer and in 1924 as its President. His devotion 
to its interests was marked by repeated and successful efforts to raise 
special funds to finance its publications. In spite of his exceptionally 
onerous duties as a teacher and an administrative officer, Dr. Weber 
made occasional contributions to religious periodicals. Two articles 
from his pen have been preserved in the Papers of the Society: “The 
Stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi” (Second Series, iii, pp. 173ff.) ; and 
his Presidential Address, “The Forma] Dialectical Rationalism of 


Calvin” (viii, pp. 17ff.). 
F. W. L. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 


By ArtHur S. Barnes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. 
xii, 184 pages. $2.75. 


The author of this book, a convert to Roman Catholicism, contends 
for the traditional view that the Apostles, Peter and Paul, were buried 
immediately after their martyrdom at Platonia ad Catacumbas, from which 
place their remains were transferred directly to their present respective 
resting places—the Basilica of St. Peter and the Basilica of St. Paul’s 
Without the Walls. He claims that during the Neronian persecution both 
apostles lived in the immediate vicinity of Platonia, in a building known 
as Domnus Petri which adjoins the Basilica of San Sebastiano, and there- 
fore it would be quite natural to bury them after their execution in the 
neighboring Platonia ad Catacumbas, a place already associated with them 
during their lifetime. This view, however, gave place to the theory pro- 
pounded by the German Archaeological Institute in Rome and of the 
Papal Commission for Sacred Archaeology, who, after excavating the site 
of Platonia came to the conclusion that it had no connection with the 
apostles at the time of their martyrdom and did not exist in their times. 
The bodies of the apostles were brought there during the Valerian per- 
secution in 258, possibly for safety. 


Although the thesis of Mgr. Barnes is ably argued and the author 
undoubtedly presents new elements which have hitherto received insuf- 
ficient consideration, yet he resorts to many arguments which cannot be 
regarded as impartial and critically dispassionate. It is obvious that the 
author argues in behalf of a favorite thesis rather than discusses a difficult 

chaeological problem with impartial judiciousness. Thus, for instance, 
he does not hesitate to refer to both Epistles of Peter as genuinely Petrine, 
dating the first Epistle as written immediately after the Neronian per- 
secution and the second just before Peter’s arrest—calmly disregarding 
all critical opinion against the Petrine authorship, particularly of the 
Second Epistle. 


As a good Catholic, he speaks of Peter as the “founder” of the 
Roman church, without the slightest attempt to offer some evidence of 
this amazing claim, and without even referring to the strange lack of any 
mention of Peter in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; in fact he even suggests 
(page 38) that Paul might have sent the Epistle “to St. Peter himself.” It is 
such fanciful assertions which militate against confidence in the scientific 
temper of the author. The testimony of Cardinal O’Connell in the foreword 
to the effect that “with the true sense of the conscientious historian he sets 
forth with great clearness and deliberation the proof of the fact as con- 
firmed by clearest evidence and never by any mere conjuncture” simply 
is not true. Mgr. Barnes’ book abounds in conjectures as any book on 
the subject necessarily must. The reports of the Gerrnan Archaeological 
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Commission and of the Papal Commission were written by as good Cath- 
olics as the author himself; and yet the two theses are diametrically op- 
posed to each other as far as the crucial point is concerned. 

3ut on the whole one agrees with the Cardinal that the results of the 
author’s investigations “deserve a respectful hearing, whatever the ulti- 
mate decision of scholars may be.” 

Matthew Spinka. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


AUTHORITY AND REASON IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


By A. J. Macponatp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933, 
vi, 136 pages. $2.00. 


The author contends that there was no conflict between reason and 
authority in the Caroling era, but merely a contrast in temper between 
a Scotus Erigena, who had a flair for speculation, and a Hincmar, who 
was concerned to build up machinery for settling things. Throughout 
this period men were trained in dialectic method. In the eleventh century 
there was a clash between Berengar and Lanfranc. Yet even the defender 
of authority crushd the apostle of dialectic with a syllogism. He is a 
heretic who disagrees with the Roman and universal church in faith and 
doctrine. Berengar has disagreed with the Roman and universal church, 
etc., Berengar is a heretic. We do, however, find in this period men like 
Damiani and Otloh who were extremely nervous with regard to the 
abuse of dialectic. The succeeding Hildebrandian struggle with the state 
is not strictly concerned with the claims of authority and reason. Never- 
theless the strengthening of the papacy against the royal power meant 
also the exaltation of a tribunal for doctrinal settlement. One of the last 
chapters deals with the theory of the inspiration of Scripture. 


The book is persuasive and has all the earmarks of competency. I 
am not in a position to offer the criticism of a specialist. In general I 
feel that the author has not sufficiently developed a distinction which he 
does make between reason as common sense and reason as intellectual 
gymnastics. Even papal infallibility does not exclude mental effort of a 
high order. The conflict of reason and authority where significant does 
not lie between men of high intellectual endowment and blockheads who 
take refuge in authority because they understand nothing else. In recent 
times, for example, no one would accuse conservatives like Zahn, Orr, 
Warfield, or Machen of any lack of intellectual respectability. The real 
clash centers around the theory of revelation, as to whether it is com- 
prehensive or exclusive. The conflict then is between immanence and 
transcendence, between the Religionsgeschichte of the school of Troeltsch 
and the exclusive revelation of Barth and Brunner, who belong in the 
camp of the authoritarians in spite of their skill in dialectic. 

Yet however much the book is realigned, the contention that this 
period was one of intellectual fertility will stand. 

Roland H. Bainton. 
The Yale Divinity School. 
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ORTHODOXY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1630-1650 


By Perry MILver. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. 353 pages 


$3.50. 


Discarding the commonly accepted and largely incredible theory that 
the Masschusetts Bay Colony set up a Congregational form of church-polity 
as a result of the visit of a representative of the Plymouth Colony to 
Salem, Dr. Miller sets forth with cogency a plausible alternative explan- 
ation. English Puritanism had three parties: the Presbyterians, the 
Separatist Congregationalists, and the Congregationalists who were not 
Separatists. The significance of this third group has, according to Dr. 
Miller, been insufficiently recognized ; indeed its existence has been almost 
wholly ignored. This group accepted the mediaeval principle of enforced 
uniformity of belief and worship which dominated the social thinking of 
England at the time; and yet, under the intellectual leadership of the 
theologian William Ames, by means of an amazing series of rationalizations 
they managed to persuade themselves that a Congregational polity did not 
violate that uniformity. This group provided the leadership of the Bay 
Colony. In setting up a Congregational order in New England they were 
just putting into practise the views they had already held in England. 


In other words Separatism and Congregationalism are not synony- 
mous terms. Dr. Miller presents a cumulative mass of documentary evi- 
dence to show the influence of Ames’ point of view upon the New England 
leaders, thereby illuminating a feature of early New England history that 
has long puzzled the historians. 


In the latter half of the book the author’s aim is to show how the 
ecclesiastical and civil leaders of the Bay Colony, in the face of religious 
dissent and political assertiveness among the colonists, successfully organ- 
ized church and state according to the twin ideals of religious uniformity 
and civil supremacy they had theorized about in England and emigrated 
to New England to effect. In the light of this endeavor he reviews their 
treatment of Anne Hutchinson, the development of the office of the min- 
istry and of synods, the controversies relating to church-membership and 
the treatment of the non-church member. 


In addition to these two main objectives of the book certain by-prod- 
ucts deserve attention. Dr. Miller uses the term Puritan as a liturgical- 
ecclesiastical designation. Puritans in their own day were primarily the 
folk who insisted on a new form of church government that should be in 
accordance with the Word of God. He also sharpens up the dilemma 
which confronted them: between patriotism and conscience, between their 
political loyalty and their religious convictions, out of which the migration 
to a new country seemed to offer the only escape. He shows the con- 
servative effect of this earliest American frontier upon the attitude to 
toleration which was growing in England at the very time it was most 
strenuously denied in Massachusetts: “While Old England is becoming 
new, New-England is become old.” Again he refreshingly insists that 
social and economic factors have in recent interpretations of colonial 
America been greatly overplayed and he declines to discount the signifi- 
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cance of the religious convictions of the settlers. Finally, coming to this 
subject as he does, with the discipline of an original specialization in the 
field of English, Dr. Miller presents his material so smoothly and gracious- 
ly that the reader is hardly aware of the unobtrusive excellence of his 
style. 

A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By WitiiAm Davip SCHERMERHORN. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1933. 360 pages. $2.50. 


This is a remarkably balanced and readable treatment of an exceed- 
ingly complex subject. Its three-fold aim is to present a picture of the 
world Christian mission, and to relate this activity not only to the history 
of the enterprise, but to contemporaneous movements in the various coun- 
tries of the world. There are books which pursue each of these aims 
separately, but the reviewer knows no other volume where all three aims 
are adopted. The task is complicated by the range of centuries, of con- 
tinents, and of agencies. 


To obtain a living result from such a wide survey is a marked at- 
tainment, and could be accomplished only by one professionally conver- 
sant with the large field involved. Not only has the author taught the 
history of Christian missions for ten years to students in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, but previously he had experience in missionary service, and 
recently has completed a trip to various mission areas as a member of a 
delegation from the American Society of Church History. This expe- 
rience has enabled him to check recent changes and to adjust new points 
of view. 


Beginning with the rise and growth of Christianity in the first five 
centuries, there follows a condensed, yet interesting discussion of the 
‘origin, progress, and problems of Christianity against the background of 
contemporary movements in Europe, Southern Asia, China, Japan, South- 
eastern Asia, Oceania, Australia, the Near East, Africa, and the Americas. 
Each of these chapters is preceded by an outline map of the area dis- 
cussed. A bibliography by areas is found in the last twenty-six pages. 


Such a survey in small compass impresses one with the way Chris- 
tianity has penetrated all the nations, profoundly influencing European 
and American civilization, and giving rise in practically every country on 
the earth to many “unrecorded inner influences which have served to 
ennoble and enrich much which does not now and probably never will 
bear the Christian label.” One sees how the Christian movement has 
been held back not only by nationalism, secularism, and racial prejudice, 
but also by bigotry, intolerance, and sectarianism within the Church. The 
book, however, is not a defense nor an apology for missions. The at- 
tempt is made to state facts objectively and honestly, with the conviction 
that such a study will internationalize and broaden the thinking and sym- 
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pathies of any intelligent reader. The author states his position as that of 
“an evangelical Christian, who has a conviction that Christ is Saviour 
both of men and nations.” 


This book can be warmly recommended to teachers, pastors, and to 
the general reader desiring such a survey of the Christian movement as is 
so successfully made in this volume. 

Daniel J. Fleming. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


CHILDREN AND PURITANISM 


By SANDFoRD FLeminc. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. 


xii, 236 pages. $2.50. 


Puritanism is a happy hunting-ground for historians. Rare is the 
month that does not witness some new cultural fragment dug from Pu- 
ritan remains. 

In this instance, Professor Fleming approaches Puritanism from the 
standpoint of its attitude toward the place of children in the life and 
thought of the New England churches. He has combed every conceivable 
source from birth records to funeral sermons for the factual data with 
which to construct a story covering practically two centuries (1620-1840). 
Although his survey does not yield any essentially new conclusions, the 
author does complete a picture with a wealth of original evidence hitherto 
lacking. 

The resulting portrait makes clear the fact that, whatever one may 


‘think of Puritan pedagogy or of Puritan theology, the early Puritans were 


not indifferent to the religious welfare of the child. They not only pio- 
neered in the founding of public schools for the young, but they saw to it 
that religion was made the pith of the curriculum. The distinctions we 
moderns make between “secular” and “religious” education would have 
been alien to their thought, for in their view the one central object in the 
creation and existence of man was to glorify God. The commonwealth of 
God could be safeguarded against decay and error, they thought, only as 
the young were nurtured in the Christian faith of the Puritan community. 
To this task they gave themselves with a zeal that may well rebuke the 
contemporary church. 

Unfortunately, children were not given an unambiguous place in the 
Puritan church. In theory children of church members were, at birth, 
already members of the church, and baptism was, as Cotton Mather says, 
“a seal of their being so.” Nevertheless, childrei: who enjoyed member- 
ship by birth-right were expected, as a prerequisite to partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, to make a profession of “personal regeneration.” Under 
the stress of regeneration as a condition of full membership, and under 
developments of adult revivalism, the importance of the “covenant” rights 
of the child fell into the background. Children were brought up to expect 
“conversion” when they came to the “years of accountability.” Even 
infant baptism lost practically all positive value. Periodistic, adult revival- 
ism was made the chief concern of the Puritan churches. 
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It remained for Horace Bushnell, at the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to recall Congregationalism to its original basis for the Christian 
education of children. This theory of Christian Nurture (1847) marks 
a turning point in American religion, albeit even yet Protestantism as a 
whole has not caught the full import of his teaching. 

Professor Fleming’s survey is a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature in Christian education. It is not only attractive in format and 
of durable binding, but its value is enhanced for the scholar by the in- 
clusion of a good index and a classified body of source materials. 

H. Shelton Smith. 

Duke University. 


KARL BARTH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 
The Influence of the Barthian Movement Upon the Churches of the World 


By AvoteH KeLier. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. 320 pages. 
$2.75. 


Dr. Keller is widely known throughout the churches as one of the 
most active representatives of the ecumenical movement. He may be 
called one of the knight-errants in the service of World-Protestantism. 
His frequent visits to the churches of all lands have given him a knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical and theological positions and attitudes of these church- 
es which only few men possess. From him, who by theological outlook 
and by his training in the Swiss practice of neutrality, is eminently fitted 
to act as an interpreter and translator of the thoughts and programs of 
the various Christian groups, we may expect truly authoritative instruction 
on the trends within the mind of contemporary Christianity. 


The primary purpose of the book under review is to present a picture 
of the significant and characteristic tendencies which determine the life 
of the Christian churches. Dr. Keller had the original and interesting 
idea of using the Barthian theology as the “sextant with which to deter- 
mine the position of the individual church constellations in the general 
religious situation of today.” He does not mean to imply that this theology 
furnishes an authoritative basis for final judgments, although it cannot be 
denied that he agrees with the fundamental tenets of Barthian thought. 
Barthianism, with its profound criticism of the fundamental attitudes of 
present-day Christianity and with its reformatory program for its recon- 
struction, is indeed an excellent tool with which to test the essential relig- 
ious instincts and forces of the churches, for it is a fact that it has 
affected the theological discussions all over Christendom. 

The contributions of this book lie in three directions: 


First, it gives illuminating information on the character of Barthian- 
ism, and on the extent of its influence. (It should be pointed out that the 
book contains chapters not only on the Protestantism of various countries 
but also on Roman Catholicism, Eastern Christianity, and missions). 

Secondly, it mediates an acquaintance with the individual problems 
of the different ecclesiastical groups, emphasizing particularly the motives 
out of which the decisions of the future will rise. 
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Thirdly, it offers a vivid picture of the difficult work for an ecumenical 
church. The problematic and programatic character of the great ideal of 
Christian unity appears in a fresh light and under the aspect of a realistic 
appeal. 

The book may well be called a work on contemporary church history, 
thus fulfilling a task which should more generally be adopted by the 
church historians. By concerning themselves, on the basis of historical 
and theological methods, with the kirchenkunde of the present day church- 
es, they would only follow the example of the secular historians who have 
long been expected to devote themselves also to contemporary history. 


Such a study is exceedingly difficult, for it must always reckon with 
the necessity of a sudden reorientation in the light of new events. Dr. 
Keller’s book is not without the shadow of the obliteration of its state- 
ments by new facts. It first appeared in Germany in 1931. Although 
an attempt has been made to bring the English edition up to date, it 
reflects primarily the situation as it obtained two years ago.. One cannot 
read even this earnest book, which certainly is free from all short-lived 
sensationalism, without being shocked by the incredible speed with which 
we modern humans move. The translation is clear but not fluent. There 
is no index. 

Wilhelm Pauck. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


ITALY AND THE REFORMATION TO 1550 


By G. K. Brown. Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. 324 pages. 18s. 


The second part of this book (pp. 62-291) supplants the older works 
on the Italian Reformation utilizing the latest finds of historical research. 
Too little stress is laid on the influence of powerful preachers against the 
Reformers. We gain the wrong impression that the repressive measures 
stamped out the Reformation. Naturally Italian Protestantism was a dis- 
organized body whose leaders had hardly more than the one common bond 
of hostility against the Church. This state of affairs compelled the author 
to group the varieties of belief according to geographical units. Owing 
to the flux of opinions, sharp lines cannot always be drawn and men and 
women are classed among the Reformers who advocated only a reform 
of morals. 

The first part on The Main-springs of the Italian Reformation is un- 
satisfactory. Humanism could influence a few leaders, but could not gain 
the masses for the Reformation. On the other hand ecclesiastical abuses 
caused medieval heretics and the masses of Italian Reformers to leave the 
church, while they exerted little personal influence on the lives of the 
leaders. Quickening of mysticism finally led the masses as well as the 
leaders to look upon good works and the hierarchical church as useless, 
even harmful agencies. The author has completely overlooked this first 
and most powerful main-spring of the Italian Reformation. 

The Fraticelli doctrines were still potent factors in molding the lives 
of great numbers of Italian peasants and mountaineers. The abuses in 
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the church were bound to keep them alive. This condition explains, what 
the author fails to see, why the Italian Reformers were Lutherans; their 
ancestors had held the same opinions long before the German Reformer 
was born. Mysticism likewise induced Ochino and most of the monks to 
desert the church and join the Reformers. And the same mystical bent 
has led numerous Italians into the camp of Reformers in later years, and 
at places where Protestantism had once been eradicated. 


Valdez’ influence is overrated. Ochino probably had been a Re- 
former, long before he met Valdez; at any rate the Capuchins were 
charged in 1536 to be Lutherans. 


The author is fair to all parties concerned and seldom has a harsh 
word for any. One meets with unwarranted statements occasionally. 
Only one serious misprint was found in the bibliography (p. 308). 


John Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


FAITH, AN HISTORICAL STUDY 
By Stewart Means. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 334 pages. $2.50. 


In his discussion of the meaning of faith, the author does not present 
the results merely of a philological and exegetical study of words and texts 
in the Old and New Testaments, in the writings of the fathers and school- 
men, of the reformers and the theologians. He knows his Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and makes good use of them. But the approach to his subject, 
as one may infer from the title of the book, is historical, biographical, 
and psychological. It is assumed that changes in the outward conditions 
affect the inner life of men, and that there will be corresponding modifica- 
tions from time to time in the conception of faith. The author’s method 
and purpose require what he has produced—a history of the controlling 
ideas of the successive ages of the church and their influence on the 
meaning of faith in the different writings of the New Testament, Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas, Luther, and Catholic and Protestant theologians. 


The outcome of the religious, philosophical, and mystical tendencies 
in Judaism and Hellenism, immediately before the Christian era, was an 
awakening in men of a desire for personal fellowship with God—for 
meeting God not through the mediation of cults, priests, and dogmas, but 
face to face. The endeavor of the individual to rise above the material 
and the temporal into the spiritual and the eternal gave new meaning to 
the current Greek word pistis, faith. It now meant more than unquestion- 
ing obedience to traditional rite or law of an established order; it came to 
mean entrance into vital relation with God, and “the ability to break from 
all earthly and material things and trust only in the invisible.” In Philo 
the various religious and philosophical currents of Judaism and of Hellen- 
ism converged: and he became the connecting link between the classical 
and the Christian use of the term faith, yet he reached only the threshold 
‘of the Christian temple. 


In the New Testament the old word, pistis, receives new meaning 
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because faith has a new object, not merely the cosmos, the conclusions 
of philosophy and ethics, or the highest values of human experience, but 
Jesus the Christ. Faith is personal relation to Christ and through Christ 
to God, the fontal source of a new life and personal conviction of the 
reality of the things of the spirit. Faith, however, does not have the same 
meaning in each of the New Testament writings. In the synoptic gospels 
the same word has three different meanings. The author further con- 
siders the connotation of the term in Acts, Peter, James, Jude, Hebrews, 
Paul’s Epistles, and the Johannine writings. 


Paul, by virtue of his unique experience of Jesus the risen Lord, has 
the richest and ripest conception of faith. The author recognizes that a 
man of Paul’s genius was receptive to the ideas and emotions of his time 
in Tarsus as well as in Jerusalem. He was influenced by the rabbinical 
theology, by the Hellenic spirit, by the Mithra worship of which Tarsus 
was a center, by the oriental and Greek mysteries generally. In his Epis- 
tles he uses words and phrases that were current among the rabbis, the 
philosophers, the mystagogues; but they were vessels only, and often in- 
adequate, of his experience of the Christ crucified, risen, and reigning. 
His purpose was to present his gospel to Jew and Gentile through the old 
words which they could understand and yet with a new meaning which 
they often failed to comprehend. 


The author concludes that at no place is there any ground in the 
teaching and preaching of Paul for interpreting Christianity as a mystery 
religion. For the pagans thought of union with God “as purely psycho- 
physical.” With Paul it was “purely spiritual and ethical.” Augustine 
among the ancients is said to have most nearly approached Paul’s concep- 
tion of faith. In the modern period Luther, by virtue of his close study 
of Paul’s writings and the kinship of his religious experience with Paul, 
more nearly reached Paul’s conception of faith than any one since Paul. 


Space will permit only an appreciative estimate of the chapters on 
Augustine, St. Thomas, Luther, the Counter-Reformation and After. In 
each of these chapters the author follows the method of the first chapter, 
always defining faith in the light of the tendencies of his times as these 
were interpreted by a leading theologian. He shows wide acquaintance 
with the significant sources and the recognized authorities. That he has 
given “thirty years” to the preparation of this volume, using the leisure 
of a long and active ministry in the university city of New Haven, is 
evidenced by the quality of work in every chapter. The book is a model 
of literary art and ef historical science. It will be read by specialists with 
profit; ministers and thoughtful laymen, who are interested in the history 
of the church, will find it one of the unusually illuminating and stimulating 
books of the present decade. We congratulate the author upon its com- 
pletion and wish that he could write one or more chapters on the meaning 
of faith in the various theological schools and groups sixce the days of 
Schleiermacher. 


George W. Richards. 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
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ERASMUS 


By CurisToPpHEeR Ho tis. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. 
323 pages. 


Mr. Hollis is a very well informed litterateur who writes in a fas- 
cinating style which blossoms out in numerous literary, historical, and 
psychological insights and observations. But he is hardly a historian. His 
book on Erasmus is based on some research—an abundance of well chosen 
quotations, particularly from the Epistolae testifies to that—but he has 
depended too widely on the doubtful efforts of his fellow-believer, Mangan. 
Nor has he taken the trouble to consult the most recent and most valu- 
able works on Erasmus—namely those of Mestwerdt, Hyma, Pineau, 
Renaudet, Bauer, etc., and there is no evidence that some of the books 
which he lists in his bibliography have made an impression upon him. 


His biography gives an account of Erasmus’ life which can be called 
generally accurate, although there are a number of minor mistakes (for 
instance, according to Hollis, Erasmus was born in 1566). Its chief 
purpose is a discussion of his “hero’s” character. Although he finds 
occasion to attach to his name practically every bad characterization of 
which one can think in describing a man who is not a patent criminal, he 
comes in the end to a conclusion which may not be far from being right. 
If a single word can describe this conclusion it is “eudaemonism.” To 
this reserved expression of agreement must be added, however, the criti- 
cism that Mr. Hollis fails completely to understand Erasmus’ place in the 
history of the church and of Western civilization. The best that he can 
say is that Erasmus laid the egg which Luther hatched; upon further 
thought, however, he arrives at the opinion that it was really Rabelais who 
did the hatching. Now Mr. Hollis does not like Luther because he does 
not understand him and because he writes as a Roman Catholic, but he 
likes Rabelais (I suppose because all litterateurs of Mr. Hollis’ type like 
Rabelais). This preference may perhaps explain why this biography, al- 
though ably written, is utterly inadequate. An interesting insight into 
Mr. Hollis’ historical mind may be derived from the following quotation: 


We have many grievances against the Reformation, and not the 
least among them is that it made it unnecessarily difficult for us to 
understand the Renaissance. (p. 263). 


The most regrettable feature of this book is doubtless its bottomless 
misunderstanding and its sneering and belittling criticism of Luther. It 
is a curious fact that, while Roman Catholic scholarship has now arrived 
at a point in its development when it can offer an objective historical pic- 
ture of Luther (for instance Lortz), popular historical writers reach the 
climax of a wilful misinterpretation largely based on ignorance. 


Wilhelm Pauck. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN NORWAY 
By P. St1ANSEN. Chicago: The Blessing Press, 1933. 176 pages. $1.50. 


This little volume is a clear presentation of the typical experience of 
any separatist group in a country with a state church. It shows how ven- 
turing faith that dares to rise above conventional belief is bound to suffer. 
Confiscation of property, repeated prison terms at hard labor and starva- 
tion diet, whole groups exiled—such was their lot. But the prisons re- 
sounded with the jubilant cries of new converts. Indomitable faith con- 
quered the obstacles, opposition aroused sympathy and brought new ad- 
herents, and the suffering of the pioneers prepared the way for a better 
day of religious liberty and a larger life. 


The author is well qualified for his undertaking through years of 
patient search for material from first hand sources while he was a Baptist 
minister in Norway. His is an inside view. Yet the account is sober and 
unbiased. The facts presented are carefully documented throughout. The 
style is clear, the narrative fascinating, and the material is well organized, 
the emphasis being mainly on the spread of the Baptist movement in Nor- 
way. The writer concludes this part of his work with the assertion that 
the influence of the Baptists has been “even greater . . . upon the state 
church itself.” This challenging statement, undoubtedly true, leads one 
to expect an elaboration which is wanting. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future someone will venture upon this fascinating field of study. 


The author, having known personally many of the early pioneers of 
the Baptist church in Norway, practically all of whom have now passed 
away, has rendered a real service in preserving for posterity the data 
embodied in this volume. It is a worthy contribution to the study of 
Baptist history as well as to the ecclesiastical history of Norway. 

T. Otmann Firing. 

The Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Il. 


YALE STUDIES IN RELIGION 


No. 1. Porphyry’s Works against the Christians: an Interpretation. By 
Amos B. Huten. Published by the author, 786 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 56 pages. 


No. 4. The International Bible Students, Jehovah’s Witnesses. By 
Mitton S. Czatr. Published by the author, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 44 pages. 


The sponsors of the Yale Studies in Religion are to be congratulated 
on the project of publishing essays based upon the doctoral dissertations 
submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale University. 
Much valuable and carefully prepared material is to be found in doctoral 
theses which as a rule remains inaccessible because it is never published 
in printed form. 

_ The first number in the series, the work of Dr. Hulen on Porphyry 
is a good illustration of this statement. The author has conducted an 
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exhaustive and careful research in a field hitherto greatly neglected. As 
an opponent of Christianity, the Neo-Platonist, Porphyry, was the most 
important of the third century writers against Christianity, and a know}. 
edge of his work is essential to a student of the period. Dr. Hulen gathers 
together and evaluates the scattered and incomplete notices about this 
important writer. 

The second essay under review is Dr. Czatt’s survey of the rise and 
critique of the teaching of the International Bible Students movement 
founded by Charles T. Russell, and at present headed by Judge J. F, 
Rutherford. Aside from their own literature, this is probably the only 
account of this curious contemporary movement, and as such it is a dis- 
tinct contribution to American church history. 

Matthew Spinka. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE DAWN OF AMERICAN METHODISM 


By Richard Pyke. London: The Epworth Press, 1933. 184 pages. 
6s. net. 


The year nineteen thirty-four is the one hundred and fiftieth since the 
establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America and it is therefore an especially happy time for the appearance 
of this book, telling the story of American Methodist beginnings. The 
author, an English Methodist clergyman, has based his account largely 


on such well known secondary sources as Stevens’ History of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and Tyerman’s John Wesley, and has presented 
the main facts in the story in an attractive manner. It is unfortunate that 
the author did not have equally reliable sources for his introductory chap- 
ter entitled “The Country and the People,” for this attempt at rapid sum- 
mary of the general situation in America at the introduction of Methodism 
abounds in misstatements of fact. Lord Baltimore did not give his name 
to the capital of Maryland; the climate of Virginia is most certainly not 
semi-tropical; the bulk of the settlers in the southern colonies were not 
members of the Episcopal Church; nor were Lutherans and Moravians 
to be found principally in Georgia. Fortunately the portion of the book 
dealing specifically with Methodism is much more reliable. 


W. W. Sweet. 
The University of Chicago. 





